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JOHN WINTHROP BALLARD. 


The percentage of those who affiliate with the American Pharmaceutical 
Association soon after graduation and retain their membership in it may not be 
considered very large. We do not know what figure represents the average of 
years of activity of pharmacists; however, using our life membership prerequisite, 
there are about seventy on the membership list who joined the Association thirty- 
seven years ago. It will be admitted that those who have continued their mem- 
bership during their business life have been influential in American pharmacy, 
and have contributed largely to the work that the American Pharmaceutical 
Association has accomplished. 

John W. Ballard graduated from the New York College of Pharmacy in 1870; 
he joined the American Pharmaceutical Association in 1871; he holds a record of 
having been in one drug store for nearly fifty-five years. 

The subject of this sketch was born at Thompson, Conn., March 1, 1847. 
He was educated in the public schools of that town, later he attended a private 
school, then the high school of Putnam, Conn., and for a term taught at the Brandy- 
Hill District school of Thompson. He gave up teaching responsive to a call from 
Davenport, Ia., where a cousin, E. S. Ballard, had opened a drug store, and with 
whom he engaged as clerk in 1865; three years later he matriculated in New York 
College of Pharmacy, graduating in 1870, and was awarded “‘first prize’ of his 
class. Returning to Davenport, he entered into partnership with E. S. Ballard, 
who retired in 1903, and the firm became the Ballard Drug and Dental Company. 
January 1920 the latter disposed of the drug department to Emeis-Hansen Drug 
Company, and John W. Ballard and his son, Harry W. Ballard, continued the 
dental business. The Davenport Democrat of January 4, 1920, gave an historical 
account of this pioneer store, and the Northwestern Druggist of November 1920 
published an article by the veteran pharmacist, in which he writes interestingly 
of his early experiences in the drug business. Mr. Ballard is associated with other 
Davenport business enterprises, since 1901 as President of the Davenport National 
and the Union Savings Banks, which were consolidated that year. He takes an 
active interest in civic affairs, and adheres to a policy laid down in early life, namely, 
to take as long and as frequent vacations as possible. To this he attributes his 
health, and he states ‘“‘that he can still outwalk two men and a dog in the field.” 

E. G. E. 
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EDITORIAL 


E. G. EBERLE, Editor 253 Bourse Bidg., PHILADELPHIA 


COORDINATING PHARMACAL AND MEDICAL ENDEAVOR. 

N the larger cities, following the completion of the last two editions of the 

U. S. Pharmacopoeia and National Formulary, under the auspices of the 
A. Ph. A. branches and local pharmaceutical associations, meetings were held to 
discuss the new standards. Physicians and dentists participated in the discus- 
sions, resulting in better acquaintance with these standards and a friendlier rela- 
tion was developed between the participants, with a growing recognition that 
the best service to humanity by the professions is largely dependent on their 
coéperation. ‘These periods of closer affiliation are activated by common pur- 
poses, or the recognition of the need of one branch of medicine for the other. 
While it must be admitted that the relations were not always cordial and coép- 
erative during the War, a realization of mutual service was clearly indicated 
during the Washington meeting of the American Pharmaceutical Association. 
That pharmacists, though not as such, held responsible positions in the U. S. 
Medical departments is indicative of the value of pharmacy, even if this only 
served them in their further medical studies. 

During the period referred to Dr. J. Madison Taylor said: ‘‘Pharmacy is 
as full a correlate of medicine as is dentistry or veterinary surgery.’’ In order to 
offset the statement which is frequently made—that pharmacists present the 
need of codperation to physicians, but the latter seldom, if ever, admit the impor- 
we cannot do better than quote from an address by Dr. Thomas E. Satter- 





tance 
thwaite before the New York Branch A. Ph. A., May 14, 1917 (see Tuts JouRNAL, 
July 1917, p. 612): 

“First, we need a closer fellowship. We should coéperate and fraternize. 
We also need to do team work. Each requires the aid of the other. There are 
tasks that will not be accomplished successfully, or certainly will encounter un- 
necessary delays, unless we unite our forces to accomplish them. I am referring 
now more particularly to the solution of problems that are at the moment sub- 
jects of legislative inquiry with a view to proper enactments. The problem of 
drug addiction is one that positively calls for our coéperation. Physicians can- 
not solve it without the aid of drug manufacturers, and vice versa. In fact, in so 
far as the public is concerned, our county and state medical societies should, through 
their respective committees, meet at suitable times with accredited pharmaceutical 
associations, with a view to concerted action in these public matters. We should 
do so in the interest of public welfare; otherwise the problems will be imperfectly 


handled, and the results disastrous.” 
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At a meeting of drug manufacturers in Washington last month the following 
resolution was passed: 

‘Resolved, That the organization of local clubs or associations of manufac- 
turing, distributing and dispensing pharmacists and practicing physicians will 
tend to promote a better feeling and understanding between these professions to 
the advantage of the communities they serve, and such an organization should 
be formed and maintained in every large city.” 

These presentations of the subject under discussion are not far apart; the 
former is from a representative of the medical profession and the resolution was 
prepared by representatives of drug industries. Only selfish motives prevent 
the desirable coéperation of the medical professions, whereas the mutual relation 
should be for best public service. It is not improbable, if a more general expres- 
sion of medical men and pharmacists were obtainable, that their aims and pur- 
poses would be found to harmonize more closely than indicated. There is lack 
of action. Both are concerned in many legislative matters at the present time, 
and the sooner graduation in pharmacy becomes a prerequisite for those who 
deal in and prepare medicines, the better and more safely will the public be served, 
and it will also be for the best interests of medicine and pharmacy. Herein is 
an opportunity for codperation in which the support of the medical profession 
should be forthcoming. Everyone realizes the dangers that may result from 
undesirables in drug stores under prohibition regulations. No class is free from 
those who yield to mercenary persuasion, but responsibilities limit that number, 
or, at least, regulations can be more readily and effectively provided for them. 
Unquestionably, in many states, and probably in those without prerequisite 
laws, medical men are more influential in legislative halls than pharmacists. 
They should coéperate in a coérdinated endeavor to effect such legislation. The 
public will be better served. E. G. E. 





THE NATIONAL NATIONAL FORMULARY. 
BY WILBUR L. SCOVILLE. 


The primary purpose of the National Formulary was to provide standard 
formulas for the members of the American Pharmaceutical Association. For the 
men in pharmacy who are sincerely interested in the professional side of pharmacy. 
For those whose joy in knowledge and skill is not secondary to their remuneration 
therefor. Whose satisfaction in compounding a prescription that has baffled 
others is even greater than the profits accruing therefrom. Whose chief pleasure 
is professional rather than financial achievements. For of such are the members 
of the American Pharmaceutical Association. And the National Formulary has 
reflected the wants of such pharmacists. 

For this reason it has retained the best of the older pharmacy. It has kept 
on record formulas which have gone out of style or which have never become en- 
tirely Americanized. It has preserved many articles because of old associations 
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and the sentiment that they hold. And it is loath to follow the fashion and fads 
of the day, preferring rather to hold fast that which is good. And for the pro- 
fessional pharmacist, it has served a good purpose and established a good repute. 

But when the Congress of June 1906 recognized the National Formulary as 
one of the established standards, it did not recognize only the men and women of 
the American Pharmaceutical Association, comprising less than ten percent of the 
pharmacists of these United States; it recognized pharmacy as a whole. And this 
includes the pharmaceutical specialist, the ‘‘average’’ pharmacist, the commercial- 
ized pharmacist, and the frankly commercial pharmacist. The one with pro- 
fessional aspirations and the one without. The one to whom pharmacy is a voca- 
tion, and the one to whom it is simply a means of making money—or even an ex- 
cuse. 

Now the National Formulary is a legal standard for all of them. Not that 
it makes any difference in the legal aspects whether the pharmacist is friendly in 
his attitude toward it or not, but that it should be fair and as representative to the 
interests of all as possible. Since government needs the consent of the governed, 
and a standard is a part of government, it will be the more efficient standard in 
so far as it meets the needs of all rather than of a portion. In other words, the 
National Formulary, by virtue of the Food and Drugs Act, is no longer supposed 
to represent the American Pharmaceutical Association alone, though that As- 
SOCIATION is still its sponsor, but it must aim to meet, as a standard, the needs of 
those outside of the ASSOCIATION as well. Its outlook and its purpose are necessarily 
changed as well as its field. 

It must pay the price of a broadened sanction by adopting a broader policy. 
That is to say, it should consider well the needs and the point of view of the com- 
mercial pharmacist as well as of the professional. As a National standard it must 
reflect national breadth. And there is a feeling abroad that it does not so reflect. 
Whether that judgment is sound or not, it undoubtedly exists. 

Probably this feeling is engendered from the contents of the Formulary rather 
than from the way it treats those contents. I have heard little criticism of the 
formulas included, but much of the scope. That it contains too many things which 
are of no value. That so many formulas are obsolete, and that it is not “up to 
date.” 

This question of scope is extremely difficult to decide. Pharmacists, like 
other humans, find it a relief to criticize but a burden to help. ‘They do not respond 
in any large degree to the invitation to express their views. An invitation which 
was published in every drug journal in this country last summer brought less than 
a dozen replies. How are 15 men to know what 50,000 want when the latter won't 
say? 

Professor Newcomb did an excellent service through the media of the Minne- 
sota Pharmaceutical Association and the Northwestern Druggist in sending out a 
questionnaire to all the pharmacists of five states, to which about 750 responded. 
This entailed a lot of work, and the results are of much value. The Philadelphia 
Branch of the A. Ph. A. has done a similar work in Philadelphia, the results of 
which have not yet been reported. Other branches have considered the question 
of scope in open meeting, and have made very helpful suggestions. But even all 
of these but lightly touch the question because the questionnaire dealt only with 
a fraction of the articles, and it reached a still smaller fraction of all the pharma- 
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cists—except through the press which so generously gave of its space. To as- 
certain just what a majority of pharmacists in the United States consider as 
desirable in the National Formulary would be a large undertaking even if a ma- 
jority of the pharmacists would respond. But to presume that a majority would 
spend the considerable time needed to really ascertain and record for themselves 
what they consider desirable and undesirable is not probable. So it is up to the 
National Formulary Committee to judge from what help it can secure, and ac- 
cording to its own breadth of view, what the scope shall be. 

To get another angle of view on this question, the writer recently made a study 
of the catalogues of six of the largest pharmaceutical manufacturing concerns to 
ascertain to what extent N. F. preparations are made by them. This study will, 
at least, have some significance regarding the use of N. F. preparations by the 
pharmacist who “‘buys everything ready made’’ and we owe him consideration. 
At any rate the study is interesting and illuminating. 

There are 90 fluidextracts in the N. F. Sixty of these, or two-thirds, are listed 
in all the six catalogues, and all but two of the others are listed in one to five of 
the catalogues. Only two of the 90 are in no commercial demand, which indicates 
that about 97 percent of the N. F. fluidextracts are ‘going concerns.’’ Not much 
obsolete material here. But when we consider the tinctures we get a different 
impression. Of the 48 tinctures in the N. F. only two are listed in all six catalogues 
and 22 are not listed at all. That suggests that there is not sufficient demand for 
nearly half of the N. F. tinctures to warrant their listing by our largest manu- 
facturers. The tinctures which are so ignored include cocculus indicus, saffron, 
ammoniated ergot, ethereal ferric chloride, ferrated extract of apples, ignatia, 
jalap, jalap compound, kino and opium, opium with saffron, paracoto, pectoral 
tincture, pimpinella, pulsatilla, aqueous rhubarb, rhubarb and gentian, saw 
palmetto and santal (elixir preferred), sumbul, and bitter tincture of zedoary. 
Some of the above have been in good repute in the past but have been superseded, 
and some have been imported but failed to take root in American practice. That 
caramel and cudbear and compound cudbear tinctures are not in the lists is of 
little significance, because pharmacists who use these are pretty sure to make them, 
while pharmacists who make few preparations would have no use for them. 

In the elixirs we again get an illuminating jolt. Of the 76 elixirs in the Na- 
tional Formulary but 15 are listed in all six catalogues, and 27—more than a third 
—are not listed in any. On the other hand there are more than a score of elixirs 
listed by three to six of the catalogues but not recognized by the National For- 
mulary. Evidently the N. F. list of elixirs is not very close to the commercial de- 
mands. And one of the manufacturers lists 211 elixirs, while all list more than 
are numbered in the National Formulary. 

Syrups again show a considerable discrepancy. Of the 44 syrups in the N. F. 
only 6 are listed by all six manufacturers, and 21 or almost one-half are not listed 
at all. On the other hand some syrups are in active demand which are not recog- 
nized by the N. F. 

Similarly the liquors get but little attention from manufacturers. Only 12 
of the 54 official N. F. liquors appear in the six catalogues. As active sellers it 
would appear that most of this class is now out of date. And new solutions to 
take their place are not numerous. Liquors do not cut a very large figure in the 
commercial catalogues. 
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Of the 12 ointments only 3 appear in any of the catalogues, and as many more 
appear to be in active demand which are not in the National Formulary. 

The study is not complete, either in the variety of preparations compared 
or in the list of manufacturers. But it is enough to show that there are considerable 
discrepancies between the contents of the National Formulary and commercial 
demands. 

I do not think that commercial demands ought to wholly control the scope of 
the Formulary. Aside from the fact that there are a number of formulas which 
should be standardized, yet will have little demand from the manufacturers, the 
use of formulas must be considered primarily for the retail pharmacist. But the 
study throws some light, nevertheless, upon the usefulness of the book to a large 
class of pharmacists who do not make their preparations but purchase from the 
jobber or manufacturer. 

Incidentally it may be noted that two of the catalogues consulted make it a 
feature of their business to distribute through the wholesale druggists, thus further 
indicating the line of commercial demands. 

The study is recorded in much greater detail than is given above, and may 
prove of some value in determining the scope of the next edition of the National 
Formulary. 





COOPERATION IN SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH. 

For the ravages and economic difficulties resulting from the world war we 
may as well extract what comfort we can from reflecting upon the valuable lessons 
which it has taught us. Indeed, it is more than merely a matter of seeking com- 
fort. If we fail to profit by the experience, so much will be added to the disaster. 

Second perhaps to none in importance, among the revelations of the war, are 
the latent possibilities of coéperation in scientific and technical research. Only 
those who were directly connected with scientific work in relation to the conduct 
of the war can fully appreciate the significance of this fact. We are told, for ex- 
ample, that in a single two days’ conference of American plant pathologists, by 
the free interchange of facts and ideas, more progress was made in the solution of 
the difficult problems of leaf roll and mosaic than would have been secured in five 
years of scattered individual effort. And this is but one instance of the tremendous 
gain which such coéperation has brought. 

In scientific and particularly in technical research lack of coéperation means 
not only needless duplication of effort, but incalculable loss through arrested de- 
velopment. It is often the combination of the ideas of two or more individuals 
that furnishes the solution of a problem. When these ideas are not brought to- 
gether, they cannot combine. Hence it follows that free interchange of thought 
accelerates progress in altogether incalculable proportion. 

Yet a species of pardonable professional jealousy, or the fear of giving aid to 
a competitor in trade, has long been allowed to place obstacles in the way of such 
interchange of ideas. A less self-centered attitude in these matters cannot fail 
to bring advantage to all. ‘The present economic situation should cause us to give 
most careful heed to these things. 

That part of the increase in the cost of living which is due to monetary causes 
—to the increase of gold in circulation and to the expansion of credit—is in a sense 
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not the most serious, for it can be taken care of by correspondingly increased wages. 
If the cost of living, measured in dollars, were doubled, and wages also were doubled, 
we should be as well off as before. Real hardship comes only if prices advance 
at a more rapid rate than wages. Whether this takes place or not depends—aside 
from unjust operations of monopolists and profiteers—very largely on the pro- 
ductive efficiency of our industries. And we may well doubt whether any one 
single agency equals, in its latent power to multiply this efficiency, the almost 
untapped reserve of codperation in scientific and technical research.—Scientific 
American. 





THE DEVELOPMENT OF QUANTITATIVE MICROSCOPY. 
BY T. E. WALLIS,* B.SC. (LOND.), F.I.C. 


Quantitative microscopical methods are being slowly developed by a small 
number of isolated workers both in Europe and in America and a certain amount 
of substantial progress has been made. ‘The subject is now so far advanced that 
a general review of the situation seems desirable and a free discussion of methods 
would help those concerned to build upon a sure foundation. 

The whole subject is surrounded by so many difficulties that its advocates 
find their progress hindered by a lack of reliable data upon which to proceed. 
These fundamental factors are slowly accumulating and can be accepted only 
when based upon very careful investigations. 

The two subjects needing closest attention appear to be (a) the limitation 
of effort to work upon material that promises to yield satisfactory results, and 
(b) the elaboration of a universally applicable method of procedure. 


SELECTION OF SUITABLE MATERIAL. 


The materials suited for accurate estimation by microscopical counts are 
limited, at present, to such as contain naturally formed particles of small size 
such as pollen-grains, starch grains, spores, etc. Such particles are recognizable 
as intrinsic units that are readily identified by all workers and, when counts are 
made, they will be satisfied that each one has been working along the same lines. 

It is, therefore, to substances containing such particles that one’s energies 
are best directed and it would seem wise to concentrate upon these before attacking 
the more difficult problems which will involve additional measurements, such 
as length and area. 

In the present state of our knowledge, substances such as sand, powdered 
sulphur, charcoal and sugar, where the number of particles per milligramme 
will obviously vary enormously according to the degree of comminution, cannot 
be successfully estimated by counting methods and it would seem wisest to avoid 
expenditure of efforts upon such determinations. In the great majority of instances 

if not in all—substances such as these can be accurately estimated by chemical 
and physical methods and this being so, microscopical methods become super- 
fluous. ‘To attempt to make such determinations microscopically tends to bring 
discredit upon microscopical methods generally. 

The counting of fibers and stone cells in a way that will stand severe critical 
examination and find acceptance among analysts generally is an extremely diffi- 
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cult problem and hitherto no satisfactory suggestion for surmounting it has been 
made. One can hardly expect the critical observer to accept counts of masses 
of fibers of uncertain length and in bundles of varying numbers, as has been sug- 
gested by some workers.’® Before an acceptable process can be devised, it 
will be necessary to discover some method of eliminating the uncertainties resulting 
from these disturbing factors. 

Even when dealing with such apparently simply constituted materials as 
starch, many difficulties arise and they are of such importance that one must 
regard figures giving the number of starch grains per milligramme of various 
starches as only roughly approximate. That this is so, is evident from a con- 
sideration of the results given by different investigators.® '* !7 '8 

One cause of this variation is due to the difficulty of deciding exactly what 
is a typical grain of starch. For example, some workers stain with iodine and 
count all stained particles and, if this same starch were counted without staining, 
there are many minute specks which would be passed over as not conforming 
to the appearance of typical grains. It seems preferable to count starch unstained 
and only to include such grains as can be definitely recognized as starch. 

Another source of variation will be found in the enormous difference produced 
by different methods of preparation. If a starch, like wheat, is washed by sedi- 
mentation for short periods, the resulting starch will show many less grains per 
milligramme than if the washings are less numerous and the periods of sedimenta- 
tion longer. This is because many more of the smaller grains are retained by the 
second process than by the first. The same remark applies in a varying degree 
to all starches and until a standard method of preparation of the starch is adopted, 
no concordance of results can be expected. 

It seems desirable in the first place to secure concordant results by different 
workers for a substance which is much less variable than starch. Probably the 
most uniformly constituted commercial vegetable substance is lycopodium and 
this material seems, therefore, to be the most suitable from which to make a start 
in quantitative microscopy. ‘The number of spores per milligramme has been 
determined and found to be 94,000.'7 One would like to see this figure investi- 
gated by others and to accumulate results from workers in different places, so 
that absolute confidence may be established in some fundamental figure as a 
starting point for all similar work. 


METHOD FOR MAKING COUNTS. 


A method of counting that will be universally acceptable among analysts 
must be one that can be applied under any ordinary conditions and with an ordi- 
nary microscopical outfit. Special stages, mechanical appliances and_ slides 
must, if possible, be eliminated and the mixings must be rendered as simple as 
possible. The method must be independent of the magnification used and the 
particular lenses employed to produce the magnification; it should be simple in 
principle and suited for use with a very wide range of substances. 

Of the various methods proposed, the Lycopodium Method introduced by 
the author'® '§ is the only one which possesses all these advantages. It is ex- 
tremely simple in principle and easy to carry out in practice. Briefly stated, the 
method consists in mixing known weights of lycopodium and of the material to be 
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examined and suspending the mixture in any convenient volume (not necessarily 
a known volume) of a suitable suspending agent such as mucilage of tragacanth, 
olive oil, castor oil or a mixture of these oils. (For a discussion of suspending 
agents see reference 16.) The suspension is thoroughly shaken up in a stoppered 
weighing bottle or in a corked tube and a small drop is transferred to a slide by 
means of a glass rod and covered with a cover-glass. 

Counts are made in a number of fields, whose positions are selected before- 
hand so as to use some from all parts of the preparation, of both lycopodium 
spores and characteristic elements of the powder to be analyzed. Since there 
are 94,000 spores per milligramme of lycopodium, one can immediately calculate 
how many characteristic particles are present for every milligramme of lycopodium, 
and from the known composition of the mixture of spores and substance to be 
examined one immediately finds the number of characteristic particles per milli- 
gramme of the latter substance. 

In order to determine the purity of this substance, one next prepares a mix- 
ture containing known proportions of this material and the impurities that have 
been found. This standard mixture is then mixed in a known proportion with 
lycopodium and made into a suspension as for the original powder and counts 
are made as explained above. From these counts one finds the number of char- 
acteristic particles per milligramme of the pure substance when counted in ad- 
mixture with the impurities present and this is used as the standard figure from 
which to calculate the amount of pure substance present in the original article. 

It will be seen that the function of the lycopodium is to enable one to know 
in what weight of material the characteristic particles have been counted and 
this makes it unnecessary to use special counting chambers and makes it possible 
to carry out the work upon any microscope with any convenient combination of 
lenses. 

Further details and examples will be found in the author’s publications'® '* 
referred to in the bibliography. 
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THE CHEMISTRY OF THE VOLATILE OIL OF MILFOIL.* 


A Study of the Application of Modern Organic Chemistry to Drug Plant 
Investigations. ** 


BY ROLAND E. KREMERS. 


In recent years the experimental culture of drug plants on a semi-commercial 
scale has reémphasized the fact that ultimate success depends upon the rational 
application of the modern sciences, and in particular has opened an attractive 
field for applied chemistry. Plant chemistry, or phytochemistry, as it is some- 
times called, is a composite study, requiring in its entirety a knowledge not merely 
of chemistry, but of botany, pharmacy, pharmacology, physiography, climatology, 
soils, and many other phases of science. Since no individual can devote special 
attention to all of these relations it is the more necessary for those who study 
the various phases of the subject to explain to their associates their methods and 
results. Hence it has seemed more rational to present the recent researches on 
the oil of milfoil from the point of view of the organic chemist, because that has 
been the training of the writer. 

Although milfoil, botanically—Achillea millefolium—was known to Dio- 
scorides! and has enjoyed a varying popularity as a remedy through all ages, 
and in spite of the fact that the first chemical examination was made by Bley” 
as far back as 1828, Miller*® wrote in 1916 that up to that time only two constituents 
had been definitely identified—acetic acid and cineol. He himself, however, by 
a very painstaking investigation, carried out while chemist of the Wisconsin 
Pharmaceutical Experiment Station, was able to add very materially to the list 
of known constituents of this oil; and the work of the present investigator has 
been in continuation of his. As it is not so much the object of this paper to de- 





* Contribution from the Organic Laboratory, Vanderbilt University, in coéperation with 
the Wisconsin Pharmaceutical Experiment Station. 

+ Based upon material included in a doctor’s thesis to be presented to the University of 
Wisconsin. 

** Presented to Scientific Section, A. Ph. A., City of Washington meeting, 1920. 

1 Dioscorides, Materia Medica, cf. Miller, p. 5. 

21. F. Bley, Trommsdorf’s Neues Jour. d. Pharm., 16, I, pp. 245-73 (1828); and Jbid., 
16, II, pp. 94-120 (1828); ef. Miller, p. 7. 

3 E.R. Miller, ‘The Chem. of the Oil of Milfoil,’’ Bull. 785, Univ. of Wis. 
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scribe the minute details of the work of the past five years as to show how the 
viewpoint of the organic chemist is expressed in the results thereof, the steps of 
Professor Miller’s work will be omitted. 

After the organic chemist has obtained his materials, either by synthesis, 
or from the trade, or as by-products, he must establish their identity and purity. 
In a like manner, the plant chemist must concern himself about the authenticity 
of the botanical material, and its freedom from contamination or adulteration, 
either accidental or wilful. In the present instance, Achillea millefolium is the 
only common representative of the genus in the vicinity of Madison, Wisconsin, 
where the herb was collected. The purity of the product was secured by care- 
fully picking over by hand which eliminated grass, weeds, dirt and other foreign 
matter. In the case of plant materials, a further precaution is almost always 
necessary. Either the oil must be distilled immediately, or the crude drug must 
be appropriately handled to prevent biochemical change. The herb gathered 
in the summer of 1919 was immediately spread out in a thin layer on the attic floor 
of the chemistry building, where it dried rapidly. With the process of desiccation 
some oil was undoubtedly lost, but, as Prof. Miller found, no unusual variation 
occurs in either the percent yields or the physical constants of oils from both 
fresh and dry herb, and the enzyme or ferment action is undoubtedly largely 
checked by drying. 

The collection of the herb, though by no means a continuous occupation, 
lasted nearly a month, or from the middle of June to the middle of July. The 
distillation of the dried herb was accomplished in a comparatively short campaign 
of three days. A total fresh weight of about 1200 pounds of herb was collected; 
dried, this weighed 420.5 pounds, or 190.7 Kg., and yielded 892 Gm. of oil, or 0.467 
p.c. of the dry weight. 

Another consideration of the organic chemist is that of obtaining a maximum 
yield. The question of the various methods of distillation and their results will 
not be discussed, partly for the reason that only the ordinary simple steam stills 
were available. But even with this apparatus, it was possible to increase the 
yield of oil. A moment’s consideration shows that the distillate consisting of the 
two phase liquid system, oil and water, is produced from the single phase system, 
steam and oil vapor. Hence, because of the intimate mixture of the gaseous 
system, the liquid phases are in effect saturated solutions. The quantity of oil 
held in the water is still further increased by the extreme subdivision of some of 
the droplets which do not separate even on several days’ standing. The ordinary 
practice is to separate the oil, by passing the distillate through a Florentine flask 
or sometimes several of them. ‘The water is then discarded. For this investiga- 
tion, however, the latter was collected and submitted to the process of cohobation. 
That is, it was distilled from a steam-jacketed still until about one-fourth to one- 
third had passed over; the residue was discarded and the distillate subjected a 
second and a third time to this process, at the end of which time the volume had 
been reduced to about 4 liters. Each cohobation yielded more oil. The first 
105 Gm.; the second and third together, 94 Gm. Thus an additional 199 Gm. 
of oil were obtained, or an amount equal to 21 p. c. of the yield of the original oil. 

The materials, then, obtained from the herb were, for this investigation 
first, the original separation of oil; second, the cohobated oils; and third, the 
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cohobated aqueous distillate. The investigation of these was taken up in the 
reverse order as a matter of convenience. 

When confronted with the problem of separating and identifying the com- 
ponents of a mixture, the organic chemist has recourse to either physical or chemi- 
cal means. Frequently a combination of the two methods of resolution are em- 
ployed, as in this instance. Because of the great similarities exhibited by such 
closely related compounds as the terpenes, no simple scheme of analysis is appli- 
cable, and it is necessary to resort to a detailed study of reactions and derivatives. 
In the following paragraphs brief mention is made of the means used to isolate, 
approximately, the various constituents of the above materials, and of the reac- 
tions or derivatives used to characterize further the compounds whose presence 
had been indicated. 

EXAMINATION OF THE AQUEOUS DISTILLATE. 


The cohobated aqueous distillate was subjected to fractional distillation as 
the most likely way of determining the substances which were present. After 
repeated fractionations, the following series of fractions resulted: 


Se eee up to 64°C. 5 Cc. 
eee 64° to 66° 68 Ce. 
eer ae 66° to 70° 55 Cc. 
Reet enter 70° to 75° 22 Cc. 
ee re 75° to 80° 3 Cc. 
| ES A ee eapeeee 80° to 90° 5 Ce. 
MU ckcnsasoas canes 90° to 100° re 
Ee oe ee Oil separation by distillation. 


The boiling point and odor indicated that methyl alcohol was the chief con- 
stituent. A chemical examination of these fractions led to the following results: 


H.,CO—  Formaldehyde.—The first runnings of the final cohobation possessed a sharp formalde- 
hyde odor and gave an instantaneous reaction with Schiff’s reagent. The resorcinol 
test was not quite typical, however. 

CH;OH— Methyl alcohol.—From fraction 64-66° methyl salicylate, formaldehyde, and 3-, 
§-dinitrobenzoic methyl ester (m. p. 108°) were obtained. 

C:H;OH— Ethyl alcohol.—Iodoform reaction from frac. b. p. 70—75°. 

C;H;O— Acetone.—Reaction with Na-nitroprusside and with I-KI from fraction —64?. 

C;H,O.— Furfural.—From fraction 90—-100° and from separated oil by aniline acetate reaction 

CioHisO— Borneol.—Crystallized from oil, m. p. 203-4° C. 





The oil contained some acids and some aldehydes besides borneol and other con- 
stituents. The quantity was so small, however, that the material was added to 
the cohobated oils. 


PHYSICAL AND CHEMICAL CONSTANTS OF THE OILS. 


Just as the organic chemicals are judged as to purity by their constants, 
so the volatile oils are judged by the study of appropriate determinations. How- 
ever, as the latter are almost invariably mixtures, and often complex mixtures, 
these ‘“‘constants’’ vary. In the present instance, the purity was beyond ques- 
tion, hence the following determinations were made to help establish the limits 
of variation, as well as to throw a little light on the presence of certain types of 


sé 


compounds. 
The following constants were recorded: 
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Ist oil. Cohobated oils. 
7916. ~~«1919. | ei? 1 oss Seine, 

Constant Ist 2nd and 3rd. 
Density at 17 = te 0.915 0.913 at 25 = 0.939 0.948 0.959 
Acid No..... ; 7.24 4.27 37.0 —__-- - —— 
Ester No...... error 5.65 7.6 Av, Wz 
| Pe eae 9.44 10.92 44.6 
Ester No. after acetyl.... 23.5 17.8 51.8 Av., 50.9 


From the above, it is evident that the cohobated oils are appreciably more 
dense, that they contain more free acid, more ester, and more free alcohols. ‘This 
is what might be expected from the consideration that the oil and water of the 
original distillation are two mutually saturated solutions, because these substances 
are more soluble in water than the hydrocarbons. 


CONSTITUENTS OF THE COHOBATED OILS. 


The combined 1916 and 1919 oils were first subjected to further investigation 
because they were of a convenient bulk. The acid was removed with Na»CO; 
solution; the aldehydes by NaHSO; solution; and the esters were saponified by 
alcoholic NaOH V. S. The acids were regenerated by the addition of an excess 
of 50 p. c. H»SO, solution and distilled over with steam. Part of the material 
was converted into the sodium salts and then into silver salts. The aldehydes 
or ketones were regenerated by the addition of sodium hydroxide and extracted 
with ether. Their conversion into characteristic derivatives has not been suc- 
cessful so far. 

Two preparations of Ag salts gave the following p. c. of Ag. 


WAS rece as Oh ae ee. _ 2) serene iil 50.66 p.c 
nae ae ee 53.47 p.e. Le wire Sf 

3 Sire 5 

4 Serie fe 


Also, a precipitate of high Ag content was formed from the mother liquors on 
warming, indicating a formate. A more soluble salt has not as yet been charac- 


terized. 
ie eR SVE oe a de iin A BO = 55.23 p.c. Ag 
CsHisOeAg......... Bee ara thes = 51.67 p.c. Ag 
CES cece wont ete ee wet eres = 48.43 p.c. Ag 


A valeric acid is, therefore, probably present. 

The regenerated aldehydes gave a positive test for furfural by the aniline 
acetate reaction. A preliminary test also seemed to yield a crystalline phenyl- 
hydrazone, but when it was prepared in a largef quantity to determine the melting 
point, all efforts to effect crystallization were futile. 

The neutral oils were saponified as usual and then subjected to fractional 
distillation. So far, no other result has been obtained than the separation of a 
large quantity of impure borneol. 

The ether extract of the alkaline saponification residue yielded a trace of 
eugenol. Benzoyl ester m. p. 69-70°. 

CONSTITUENTS OF OIL (FIRST SEPARATION). 


In order to avoid possible change in the constituents of the oil due to re- 
agents, fractionation was resorted to directly and no attempt was made to isolate 
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constituents by chemical means. After repeated fractionations, in part under 
atmospheric pressure, in part under a vacuum of 30 mm., the following series 
was obtained: 


Vol 
Frac. No B. p v des n a 

Reon e CLS a inher - 85° C. 10 Ce. 

RS: Sa oe on eee 85-155 30 es ee won 

Rit Se RE eee 155— 60 320 0.850 1.4655 —16§.1° 
ee fee eet ae 160— 61 170 0.852 1.4670 —14.4 
ET RR RE ener, er eee 161— 62 160 0.852 1.4675 —12.9 
_ AE ere ee pes eee 162- 63 130 0.853 1.4675 —10.75 
Apes PAO Se ONE gee 163-— 64 110 0.855 1.4688 — 9.37 
_ a Ge eee ... 164- 66 170 0.855 1.4684 — 8.03 
i aig aside incl iccces MOO FO 210 0.862 1.4692 — 5.07 
a ee .... 170 74 50 0.871 1.4705 — 2.50 
ate cca ag aie caronam tela wiera nc aen 75- 80 260 0.871 1.4675 — 4.44 at 30 mm. 
DE id Aes eee keds ata 80-— 85 250 0.881 1.4666 — 1.8% 
ER Bs cee eee 85- 90 90 0.890 1.4655 — 1.56 
a ee eee 90— 95 150 0.908 1.4618 — 4.78 
OEE Se ane eee ae 95-100 80 0.920 1.4608 — 6.94 
Le tence cient eee caee 100— 05 300 0.930 1.4618 —12.75 
A On ee 105- 10 110 0.940 1.4642 —17.65 
heh icine 4 arctan wea SM 110- 15 190 0.949 1.4726 —24.3 
ae ee ee ae 115- 20 50 0.949 1.4700 —23 .4 
eet ay pane? 120— 25 25 0.957 1.4750 —28 .4 
Ree Raat pee 125 residue 


From the material corresponding to these fractions, Prof. Miller obtained 
the following compounds: 
A valeric acid.—This was found free in the oil and was isolated by shaking out various 
fractions with a sodium carbonate solution. 
Salicylic acid.—This was shaken out by means of sodium hydroxide solution. 
Butyric acid was found in the saponification residue. 
Aldehydes were shown to be present by qualitative reactions. Their amount was undoubt- 


edly minute. 
The pinene fraction yielded the pinene nitroso-chloride, m. p. 102-3° C. 
Limonene was indicated by the gravity of the appropriate fractions, but no nitroso-chloride 


was obtained. 

Camphor was separated from borneol by the phthalic acid anhydride method and converted 
into two characteristic derivatives, the semicarbazone, m. p. 235-6°, and the oxime, m. p. 118°. 

Borneol was obtained in a state of purity, m. p. 202-3°. Two derivatives were prepared 
in addition—the acetate, m. p. 29° C., and the phenylurethane, m. p. 139° C. 

Cineol after being isolated by the resorcinol method was converted into the iodol addition 
product. This was found to melt at 106—7° instead of at 111-12° C. 

The present investigation confirmed the presence of these compounds in so far 
as they were investigated, namely, pinene, cineol, and the borneol camphor mixture. 
The hypothetical presence of limonene was neither proved nor disproved, though 
the possible presence of cymene seems to be excluded by spectrographic measure- 
ments. In addition the presence of nopinene was established by Wallach’s 
permanganate oxidation. M. p. of nopinic acid, 126° C., and of nopinone semi- 
carbazone, 188° C. 

As a further guide to the composition of the higher fractions, the quantitative 
saponification was undertaken both before and after acetylation. The results 


are as follows: 
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Frac. b. p Ester No. P.c. ester. E. N. after acetyl. Diff. P. c. alcohol. 
90— 95° 11.3 3.9 29.5 18.2 5.0 
95-100° 12.5 4.2 33.7 21.2 5.8 
100-105° 20.5 7.2 50.9 30.4 8.3 
105-110° 17.3 6.0 87.5 70.2 19.3 
110-115° 50.3 17.5 177 126.7 34.9 
115-120° 38.6 13.3 136 97.4 26.7 
120—125° 89.2 31.2 202 110.8 30.5 
125° 50.2 17.5 115 64.8 17.8 


Because of the presence of such an appreciable quantity of ester in the higher 
fractions, it was desirable to saponify before further examination. This was 
done in the usual manner. The saponified fractions were then several times 
refractionated, yielding the following series: 


B. p. 15 mm. Vol. cc. dos. ns a 
65° ne 0.863 1.4682 — 9.4° 

65-— 70° 164 0.866 1.4700 — 5.8° 
70— 75° 200 0.872 1.4715 — 1.07° 
75- 80° 75 0.882 1.4700 + 1.5° 
80— 85° 40 0.892 1.4650 + 3.0° 
&5-— 90° 100 0.907 1.4600 + 3.6° 
90-— 95° 330 0.929 1.4588 3.0° 
95-100° 115 0.938 1.4656 —13.5° 
100-105° 77 0.946 1.4720 20.5° 
105-110° 110 0.950 1.4765 

110-120° 50 0.950 1.4815 bee 

*120-130° 50 separated borneol 
130-140° 40 colored green 

140-170° 55 : dark blue 

170-195° 35 


* These fractions do not represent the true proportion of the higher boiling constituents 
which were largely set aside after the preliminary fractionations to be separately investigated 
for azulene. 

The constants for fraction 90-95° suggested the presence of thujone, which 
was found upon examination. The tribromide prepared according to Wallach’s 
method melted at 121°. The semicarbazone was readily formed, but was either 
a mixture of the isomers a- and §-thujone, or thujone with another ketone. A 
preliminary experiment also showed the presence of a ketone capable of slowly 
combining with NH,HSO;. Hence there seems no reasonable ground to doubt 
the presence of thujone. 


EXAMINATION OF HIGH BOILING FRACTIONS AND ISOLATION OF BLUE HYDROCARBON. 


The residues b. p. 120°+ of the 1915 and 1916 oils were fractionated into 
the following: 


Bs FM. kirsis & boos dee 4d es sae 120° 
Dy Me ab anetlee tie y snd de tee ee mren ean 120-40° 
Fisk sackccentsisedeeaaten 140°+ 


The residues b. p. 140° + were then worked up for the blue hydrocarbon. 
Sherndal had shown that it could be isolated by means of H;PQ,. Hence his 
method was employed, though modified by using 4 volumes of heptane as a diluent 
of the oil. In the case of a typical experiment 100 Gm. of the fraction b. p. 140°+ 
yielded 35.5 Gm. of regenerated blue oil and 59 Gm. of non-blue oil. In all a 
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considerable quantity of azulene was obtained, sufficient for the determination 
of a few physical constants. The boiling point was determined in connection 
with the distillation which served as the final purification. The carefully regu- 
lated operation showed a constant b. p. 135-36° at 1.1 mm.; bath temperature = 
175° C. 

No determinations of the index of refraction or of the optical activity were 
possible because of the intensity of the color. This material yielded the picric 
acid addition compound instantly with an alcoholic solution of picric acid. 

Reduction and oxidation experiments as well as the measuring of the absorp- 
tion bands have not been completed up to the present time and will be made the 
subject of a separate report. 

The oil after removal of the azulene by means of H;PO, was fractionated 
under diminished pressure. After several runs the results were as follows: 


Amount. 
B. p. Pressure. Gm. dis®. m3 
eee ph eins —8s0° at 5 mm. 27 nee 1.4240 
Oey Res 80-100° 2 45.5 0.947 1.4800 
Eerie are 100-110° 0.5 68 0.930 1.4940 
cataeie ans ines ate 110- 15° 0.5 28 0.923 1.4995 
Di esaiia idea brace orden 115- 20° 0.5 7 oe 1.4982 
ere .... 120- 40° 0.1 43 0.953 1.4975 
Reais aie c iba 140— 60° 0.1 29 1.5000 
ees 0.1 1.4963 


The fractions between 100° and 115° showed close approximation to the 
constants of the sesquiterpenes. They were distilled over Na and yielded a frac- 
tion: 

B. P. 105-10° 30 Gm. dio = 0.916 n = 1.4990 M. R. = 65.4 
a = —13.75° for 100 mm. column of oil,— 
from which the following derivatives of caryophyllene were obtained: 
Benzylamine base, M. p. 172-3° C., 
Caryophyllene hydrate, M. p. 94-5° 
No nitrosite. 
SUMMARY OF COMPOUNDS ISOLATED. 

The present investigation isolated or confirmed the following constituents: 

Methyl alcohol, formaldehyde, probably formic acid, ethyl alcohol, acetone, 
furfural, valeric acid, eugenol, pinene, nopinene, cineol, thujone, borneol, cam- 
phor, caryophyllene, and azulene. The following were found by Prof. Miller, 
but not tested for in the present investigation up to date: acetic acid, butyric 
acid, salicylic acid, a high boiling acid or lactone. 

DISCUSSION OF RESULTS. 

One of the first questions confronting an organic chemist in the study of any 
compound or series of compounds, is that of classification—or logically—where 
does this or that compound belong? Following a rational system of classification 
according to 

1. Hydrocarbon, or class of substitution products 

2. The degree of saturation 

3. Chain or cyclic character 

4. No. of C atoms in the molecule. 
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The results of the investigations on milfoil oils to date may be classified as 


follows: 

Config- Hydro- 

uration. carbons. Mono-OH subst. Di—OH subst. Tri—OH subst Tetra—OH subst. 
scala eena ? Wl centers Series ChnH2n+2 ...... lh sian 
ial sae Methyl alcohol Formaldehyde Formic acid heed 
eer Ethyl alcohol ahi’ Acetic acid sg Si ate 
Pe a oe Acetone Reb o4k 
faces Settee » Cee ORE Butyric acid specks 
setae SPP ete St ene Isovaleric acid eed 

pee.  “eatteee. 2 - MAZE Series Ch Hon eseuee ) Pe. SLs 

ee eee ee ee Cineol 
eeeees j. £00 e« Series CaHon 2 senese 

eee Gotu rel eaeetes) ep | eee Furfural 

a Snare Borneol Camphor ve sege!) ' a1 eeoeag 
ieee ne saver Thujone faavee 

a ee: eee Ge Geteeees 8 ese ees CC ti(‘i‘“‘ ww ew S 

F, A: DE | aghatow oo loweobl, Mkeeee a ee 


ee a ee ee ee ee ee ae ee ee 


Mae) Ses 0|lCUCONee erO rae ee Salicylic acid 
peat Wy tea Nes i) ay Roe rc ae 
aS ees: eee eee errer ee ee 


DOGO sacccs jj .wsmaer 


GENETIC RELATIONSHIPS. 


In spite of the fact that the list of substances occurring in the oil of milfoil 
is still admittedly incomplete, the above classification brings out certain rela- 
tionships. The trio of compounds, methyl alcohol, formaldehyde, and formic 
acid, suggests the process of auto-oxidation and reduction: 

2HCHO —> CH; — O— CH = O + H,O — CH;0H + HCOOH 
Acetaldehyde has not been isolated, but the analogous reaction products, ethyl 
alcohol and acetic acid, have been. A reinvestigation should not only make 
doubly sure of these compounds, but also make a careful search for the aldehyde. 
A comparable fact is the presence of borneol and camphor. Another ketone, 
thujone, has been proved to be a constituent; by analogy thujyl alcohol is a possi- 
ble companion and should be looked for. 

The origin of all of the compounds found in a given distillate is not necessarily 
the same. Furfural is known to be very readily obtained by dehydration of 
aldo-pentoses, and is usually looked upon as a decomposition product. Accord- 
ingly an examination of the non-volatile constituents of Achillea miullefolium 
would start with this clue concerning the carbohydrates to be tested for. 

In the laboratory it is possible to convert pinene into compounds of the borneol 
and camphor type. The occurrence of both pinene and borneol in this oil as in 
so many others suggests that plant metabolism is able to accomplish a similar 
change. Nopinene is also related by simple reactions to the borneol type. 

Of a different order is the relation of azulene, C,;His, to the sesquiterpenes 
and sesquiterpene alcohols, Ci;H2 and C;;H2,OH, respectively. Since the struc- 
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ture of none of these compounds is understood, any known relation must be largely 
empirical. The most obvious is the difference of six atoms of hydrogen. Of 
recent years various investigators have reported the occurrence of blue fractions 
resulting from the dehydration of sesquiterpene alcohols, or from the oxidation 
of the sesquiterpenes themselves. Sherndal not only isolated and characterized 
azulene, but also showed that the color reactions of certain sesquiterpenes were 
due to the formation of this substance. That there is a genetic relationship 
between certain compounds C;;He; and azulene is unquestionable. But how to 
account for the loss of six atoms of hydrogen in the plant is still an unsolved prob- 
lem. 

Another problem which is constantly confronting the organic chemist is the 
one of naming his compounds. The Geneva Congress adopted a number of 
generalizations which have found all too little response in this country. Like 
all things human, they have their limitations. For the chain and single cycle 
types of compounds it does very well with certain modifications. But when it 
comes to the bi-, or even tri-cyclic compounds such as are common constituents 
of the volatile oils, the limitations are soon manifest. Furthermore, it seems not 
irrational to state that, at the same time that these compounds in the volatile 
oils are the first to show the limitations of Geneva Congress nomenclature, they 
furnish the point of attack which will give the key to further advances. The 
reason is that in the groups of compounds known as the terpenes, terpene-alcohols, 
and camphors, we have a practically complete representation of the possible con- 
figurations, from those compounds which have no cycles to those in which the 
unsaturation is accounted for solely by cycles. We find cycle propane deriva- 
tives, cyclo butane, cyclo pentane, cyclo hexane derivatives, simple cycles, and 
cycles with side-chains. And the abbau and aufbau products have ramified into 
practically all the common types of compounds which we know to-day, and some 
rare ones as well. 

And lastly, attention should be directed toward the methods and reactions 
employed to isolate and identify the constituents of this oil. Physical means 
are important guides and preliminary steps. Some reactions have not progressed 
beyond the stage of color tests, as in the case of formaldehyde, furfural, and sali- 
cylic acid. Others are based on slightly less empirical data—the percent of Ag 
in silver salts; the formation of iodoform under certain conditions in the case of 
acetone and ethyl alcohol. Most convincing, because most in accord with the 
best principles of modern organic chemistry, are the demonstrations based on the 
preparation, isolation, and characterization of specific derivatives dependent 
upon the specific structure and reactions of the compound to be identified. The 
pinene nitrol piperidine base; caryophyllene nitrol benzylamine base, and caryo- 
phyllene hydrate; the azulene picrate; camphor oxime; borneol pheny! urethane; 
cineol iodol compound and the 3-5-dinitrobenzoic ester of methyl alcohol, are 
examples of this kind. In certain instances it has been possible to separate the 
pure substances themselves, as borneol and camphor, because of their great 
power of crystallization and high melting points. 

It is a temptation to conclude by enlarging upon the fascinating problems 
suggested by those results of an investigation into the composition of the volatile 
oil of a well-known drug plant. However, it must suffice to mention only the 
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coéperative studies now in progress. The pharmacological action of azulene 
is being investigated by Dr. A. S. Loevenhart and his students.' In conjunction 
with Dr. G. L. Clark the study of the surface energy relations has been begun. 
This research will include a general survey of all of the types of compounds occur- 
ring in the volatile oils. Thus does the rational chemical study of a single drug 
plant lead on and on. What the future will reveal is but speculation to-day. 
Yet as Dr. F. B. Power? has remarked, “it may be noted that one of the largest 
and most attractive fields of chemical investigation still remains practically unex- 
plored, for comparatively little is yet known respecting the constituents of the 
plants which inhabit North America.”’ 





NOTES ON EMETINE BISMUTH IODIDE. 
BY GEO. E. EWE. 


Emetine bismuth iodide was brought to the attention of the medical pro- 
fession for the treatment of entamoebiasis by A. G. DuMez, formerly of School 
of Pharmacy, College of Medicine and Surgery, University of the Philippines, in 
an article entitled ‘“Two Compounds of Emetine Which May Be of Service in the 
Treatment of Entamoebiasis,”” published in the Philippine Journal of Science, 
Vol. X, No. 1, Section V, Tropical Medicine, January 1915, pages 75-79. 

The second compound mentioned in the publication was emetine mercuric 
iodide which, however, has not found any extensive use. 

Notes on Preparation.—The method outlined by DuMez consisted of precipi- 
tating an acidified aqueous solution of emetine hydrochloride with Dragendorff’s 
reagent, collecting and washing the precipitate with water and drying it in the 
air at a temperature below 50° C. When so prepared, the compound has an ugly 
brick-red color. But if the product is made by precipitating an acidified aqueous 
solution of emetine hydrochloride with Dragendorffi’s reagent, then warming 
the mixture slightly until the maximum bright red color, consistent with no altera- 
tion of the emetine alkaloid, is attained, a more beautiful and more thoroughly 
combined product is obtained. The amount of heat required to effect the com- 
bination must be carefully controlled by experiment in order to prevent altera- 
tion of the emetine alkaloid, which is sensitive to heat under the conditions of 
manufacture of this compound. The difference in results of alkaloidal assays 
of this compound by gravimetric and volumetric methods is a measure of the 
heat control; the volumetric method giving results only for unaltered alkaloid, 
whereas the gravimetric method includes both altered and unaltered alkaloid. 
Therefore, a properly made compound should give results by both methods 
which fairly closely check each other. 

The following table shows the results of assays, of a number of samples of 
emetine bismuth iodide from various sources, by both volumetric and gravimetric 
assay methods: 





1 A paper on the toxicity of azulene by Dr. Loevenhart, Miss Whelan and Dr. Leonard, 
was read by the first-mentioned investigator at the Chicago (1919) meeting of the A. A. A. S. 
before the Pharmacological Society. 

2 ‘The Aims and Development of Phytochemical Research,”’ American Journal Pharmacy, 
March 1917, p. 97. 
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Percent of anhydrous Percent of anhydrous 
emetine alkaloid. emetine alkaloid. 

Grav imetric : Volumetric Gravimetric i Volumetric 

Sample No. method. method. Sample No. method. method. 
] 26 .99 21.3 10 29.8 23 .4 
= 22 .85 17 .94 11 24 .82 24.6 
3 Si 7d 19.84 12 19 8&4 19.3 
+4 27 .4 14.63 13 27.0 21.5 
5 28 .2 28 .2 14 22.5 14.1 
6 24.8 24.8 15 22.8 17.6 
7 27 .2 25 .13 16 32.7 31.5 
8 26.0 23 .15 17 22 .5 22.1 
9 25 .02 23 .35 18 , 28 .2 28 .2 


It is the opinion of the writer that samples numbers 1, 2, 3, 4, 10, 13, 14 and 
15 contain too much altered alkaloid to be considered as having been properly 
made. 

The nature of the alteration products of the alkaloid was not determined, but 
since they fail to neutralize acid they are not alkaloidal in nature and therefore 
should not be credited in the evaluation of this compound. Furthermore, since 
the identity and action of these alteration products are unknown at present only 
a compound which is practically free from them can be considered perfectly satis- 
factory for use in the treatment of entamoebiasis. 

State of Combination of the Emetine Alkalotid.—As pointed out by Rabak,! this 
compound is “‘slightly soluble’ in water and in very dilute hydrochloric acid and 
“emetine is split off by the action of the solvent.’’ I have confirmed Rabak’s 
conclusions by washing 5 grammes of emetine bismuth iodide with distilled water 
continuously during three working days, under which treatment the alkaloidal 
content was reduced from 23.4 to 9.08 percent. For this reason, washing of this 
compound during manufacture must be discontinued as soon as the excess of 
Dragendorfi’s reagent is eliminated and the emetine content of the washings is 
approximately constant. A large number of experiments in which the proportions 
of emetine hydrochloride, reagent, and solvents and manufacturing conditions 
were investigated, failed to produce a compound which would not yield alkaloid 
upon washing with water. 

Therefore it is evident that the emetine in this compound is rather loosely 
combined. It probably exists as an adsorptive compound and not as a true chem- 
ical compound. However, the rate of liberation of the alkaloid is so slow as to 
make this compound infinitely superior to emetine hypochloride and ipecac prepara- 
tions for oral administration. 

The possibility that emetine bismuth iodide is an adsorptive compound is 
further strengthened by the fact that the composition of the compound varies 
with the conditions existing during manufacture. This is illustrated by the vary- 
ing emetine content of the different samples listed in the above table. 

Martindale and Westcott, in the 17th Edition of the Extra Pharmacopoeia, 
also report a similar experience: ‘‘Elutriated with successive quantities of 0.2 
percent hydrochloric acid—all of the emetine could be extracted’’ and “‘unless 
properly protected with Stearette or salol coating is liable to be dissolved to a 
great extent in the stomach.” 





1 William Rabak, Ph.G., B.S., in ‘““Annual Reports of the Chemical Laboratory of the A. 
M. A.,” Vol. XI, January to December 1918, pages 66 to 73. 
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Infiuence of Altered Emetine upon Emetic Effect—As pointed out by DuMez, 
this compound, as prepared by him, can be given in doses representing 0.03 Gm. 
of emetine hydroiodide without causing vomiting and without any apparent 
nausea; whereas vomiting does occur when given in very large doses. 

Physiologic experiments made on dogs to which doses of emetine bismuth 
iodide containing 7.91 percent, 2.85 percent and 1.67 percent of altered emetine, 
respectively, were administered, indicated that the altered alkaloid exerted no 
influence on the tendency of this compound to cause vomiting, since the vomiting 
dosage per kilogramme of dog, of the three compounds, was fairly constant, within 
the limits of the experimental error due to varying sensitiveness of the subjects. 

The Pharmacy of Emetine Bismuth Iodide.—By far, the most favored method 
of administering this compound, at present, is in the form of the powder enclosed 
in cachets or capsules. However, the moulded tablet readily disintegrates and 
is quite practical. ‘This was determined by administering progressively increas- 
ing doses of moulded tablets to dogs until the smallest amount which would pro- 
duce nausea was determined. ‘Then some of the tablets were powdered; the pow- 
der was enclosed in cachets and administered to dogs in increasing doses until 
the smallest amount which would produce nausea was determined. The vomiting 
dosage per kilogramme of dog was found to be fairly constant, when based on 
the average of results on 25 dogs. 

A properly made, readily disintegrating compressed tablet should also prove 
satisfactory. ‘This compound should never be dispensed as an ingredient of a 
liquid preparation since it would be partially decomposed with the liberation of 
soluble emetine salt and therefore more readily cause nausea. Success has been 
attained in administering this substance in salol or stearic acid coated pills (The 
Extra Pharmacopoeia, 17th Edition). 

I am indebted to Dr. Paul S. Pittenger for conducting the careful physiologic 
tests mentioned in these notes. 


PHARMACEUTICAL RESEARCH LABORATORIES, 
H. K. MuLForp ComMPAny, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





IODIDE AND BROMIDE PASTES AS USED IN ROENTGENOGRAPHY.* 

Since Cameron' found that watery solutions of the iodides of sodium and 
potassium could be successfully used as opaque mediums in roentgenography, it 
has also been found at the Mayo Clinic that the bromides can be used to the same 
advantage. At present from 12 to 25 percent solutions of these salts are being 
used for cystograms and pyelograms. Similar solutions can also be used to great 
advantage for the injection of chronic tracts, sinuses, cavities and fistulas. A thin, 
watery solution, however, is difficult to retain long enough to obtain good roent- 
genograms. 

With the idea of finding a suitable medium for injection purposes, I under- 
took a systematic study of various pastes for the incorporation of iodine and bromine 





* From a preliminary report by Robert F. Schanz, M.D., Fort Wayne, Ind., in the Journal 
A. M. A., January 31, p. 316, 1920. 

1D. F. Cameron, ‘“‘Aqueous Solutions of Potassium and Sodium Iodides as Opaque Mediums 
in Roentgenography,” preliminary report, J. A. M. A., 70, 754 (March 16), 1918. 
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containing substances. Organic compounds such as iodoform, eosin and ery- 
throsin, which contain either iodine or bromine, are inferior to the simple inorganic 


salts. 
IODINE OR BROMINE CONTENT OF VARIOUS COMPOUNDS. 


Table 1 expresses the percentages of iodine or bromine in the various substances 
used. 

Theoretically, iodoform containing three atoms of iodine in each molecule 
should be opaque even in more dilute solutions. Practically, this is found to hold 
good, as a one-third molecular solution of iodoform in ether casts a shadow of the 
same density as a molecular solution of either potassium or sodium iodide. Owing 
to the fact, however, that it is insoluble in water and only sparingly soluble in 
fixed oils, it cannot be used to advantage. JIodoform emulsions can be prepared, 
but do not prove satisfactory. 

Thymol iodide (aristol) was also found to be inadaptable on account of its 
insolubility and low iodine content (46.1 percent). 

Water-soluble salts of erythrosin (tetra-iodofluorescein), even though each 
molecule contains four atoms of iodine, are unsuitable for use on account of their 
relatively low percentage of iodine and because of their high cost. This also serves 
to show that complex organic compounds of high molecular weight contain a lesser 
percentage of iodine or bromine than simple inorganic salts, in spite of the fact 
that the former contain more halogen atoms per molecule. 

Eosin is too low in bromine and too expensive to be used in stronger solutions. 

The inorganic salts of bromine and iodine are superior to their organic com- 
pounds in every way. From the standpoint of opacity, the iodides are better than 
the bromides because iodine has an absorption value considerably higher than that 
of bromine. It follows that the iodides can be used in weaker solutions and con- 
sequently cause no more irritation than the stronger bromide solutions. 


STRENGTH OF PASTES USED. 


When comparing various substances as to their absorption values, molecular 
solutions are used. For routine use, percentage solutions are preferable. 

In the test tube, an alcoholic solution of iodine crystals, less than 5 percent 
in strength, does not cast a well-defined shadow. For this reason a solution of an 
iodide should contain more than 5 percent of combined iodine to be sufficiently 
opaque. Thus, a 10 percent aqueous solution of sodium iodide contains 8.46 
percent of combined iodine and casts a good shadow. 

For the injection of chronic sinuses, etc., it is well to keep well above these 
limits. Iodide pastes can be made to vary from 15 to 30 percent, and bromide 


TABLE 1—PERCENTAGE OF IODINE OR BROMINE IN VARIOUS 
SUBSTANCES USED. 


ES "DS. | ...s+.-.-contains 76.4% iodine 
0 ee ie ee a contains 84.6% iodine 
I 20.522 NG oS yy oy WRT Ole BES ET OEE contains 96.8% iodine 
ee EO © contains 46.1% iodine 
Potessm bromide (KBr). ............c8s0ce- ccntteee. contains 67.1% bromine 
IIR CMRI oi es chiwid-e ods anliw Ss sw eean bare ale contains 77.6% bromine 


Pe We IR © oo oc bid ca sie wscree <dacte cide ole Sills S 5M contains 47.6°% bromine 





Ss 
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pastes from 25 to 40 percent in strength. For routine use, a 15 percent iodide or a 
25 percent bromide paste is sufficient. 


PREPARATION OF PASTES. 


A serviceable paste should have these characteristics: 
1. It should be non-irritating. 
2. It must be thick enough at body temperature, to be retained when injected. 
3. It must be free from small lumps as often it is desirable to pass it through 
a medium-sized needle. 
4. Its base should be water-soluble so that it can be easily washed from an 
injected area. 
5. It should be easily prepared and preserved. 
I prepared pastes of starch, dextrin, acacia, Irish moss and tragacanth. Of 
these, the following were found to be serviceable: 

The corn starch is suspended in the water and is then placed on the water bath. It is 
stirred continuously until a thick paste forms. The glycerin is then mixed in thoroughly. Glyc- 
erin forms a glyceride of starch and also prevents the surface film from forming when the paste 
cools. Now 15 Gm. of an iodide or 25 Gm. of a bromide are added. These go into solution 
readily without the addition cof more water. To preserve the paste and to render it unfit for 


TABLE 2.—STARCH PASTE. 


SPR Ee a EE A ONS ay ee a 10 Gm. 
SS eae fen eee Se re ey rer 16 Ce. 
MS ook ok a ote ee a as ee ah a ria PR 100 Ce. 


bacterial growth when harbored in a tract, 0.5 Cc. of pure phenol or 1 Cc. of a volatile oil, such 
as oil of thyme, is incorporated. To help the surgeon in following out the tract at the time of 
operation, the paste is colored a deep blue with a solution of methylene blue 

The moss is first well washed in cold water. It is then placed in a beaker, the water is 
added, and the whole is placed on the water bath for fifteen minutes. It must be stirred fre- 
quently. The resulting mucilage is strained through muslin and the glycerin is added. This 


TABLE 3.—IRISH MOSS PASTE. 


Trish moss.......cecces- t srece aint 5 pier ate aca Sa oe 3 Gm. 
CE a ha aero a hae oe Ee ee atte tad ae ea 6 Ce. 
MR ess a shabte cas cea aah aparece iereoneen lat hata ial oa . 100 Ce. 


mixture is then heated on the water bath until a thick, jelly-like paste is formed. Then the iodides 
er bromides and the phenol are incorporated as in the starch paste. This paste seems difficult 
to coler. 

The water is added to the tragacanth, and the mixture is stirred thoroughly and allowed 
to stand for twenty-four hours. Then the glycerin is mixed in. It is heated on the water bath 


TABLE 4.—TRAGACANTH PASTE. 


Tragacanth (powdered No. 1).............0.e0e00: decid 5 Gm. 
he theo en eae eee oe ik Mile eee 8 Ce. 
Ns a a Rica a ae a oc are ea 100 Ce. 


for about thirty minutes This is sufficient to make a thick jelly-like paste. Then one proceeds 
as in the other pastes. 
SUMMARY. 
1. The simple inorganic salts of iodine and bromine are better and less ex- 
pensive than the complex organic compounds. 
2. The starch paste is the most economical, is quickly prepared, and is very 
serviceable. If carefully prepared, it is free from lumps. 
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3. The pastes made from tragacanth or Irish moss are more elegant but are 
more difficult to prepare. The air bubbles found in these are driven off by heat. 

4. Allof these pastes are non-irritating, are easily injected, and can be re- 
moved from the injected area at once by a stream of warm saline solution, if de- 
sirable. In the latter respect they possess a decided advantage over oily prep- 
arations. 

5. They are retained long enough to permit good roentgenograms to be 
made. If the opening of a tract or sinus is plugged with cotton after the paste is 
injected, the latter can be retained until operation. 

6. The pastes can be sterilized in the autoclave before the phenol is added 
and can then be put into collapsible tubes for future use. 





NOTE ON DIGITALIS SAPONINS. 
BY WILLIAM J. McGILL. 


From results obtained in tests upon digitalis leaf saponins (prepared during a 
previous investigation of methods for extracting the active glycosides of the drug),' 
the conclusion was drawn that these were non-hemolytic. According to Kobert,* 
the leaf saponins themselves are non-hemolytic, but the sapogenins produced by 
hydrolysis have pronounced hemolytic properties, and the non-hemolytic prop- 
erties of a fresh infusion are not due to a combination of the saponins and phy- 
tosterols in the drug, a supposition which has been advanced. 

In a recent paper,*® Githens states that solutions of leaf saponins, as prepared 
by him, hemolyze red blood cells. 

Solutions of the saponins and their hydrolytic products were prepared as 
follows: 


A. Fresh 2 percent infusion of the leaf prepared with physiological salt solution. 

B. Fresh 2 percent infusion of the leaf with physiological salt solution and autoclaved 30 
minutes at 15 lbs. pressure. 

C. Infusion prepared as in A and autoclaved 30 minutes at 15 lbs. pressure after adding a 
trace of sulphuric acid. Resultant precipitate filtered, washed, suspended in physiological salt 
solution, carefully neutralized with NH,OH (which produces a clear solution), and made up to 
the original volume of the infusion with physiological salt solution. 

D. Solution of the saponins and tannins prepared as described by Githens,‘ by washing 
the alcohol-ether mixture of the active principles from the drug which had been previously ex- 
tracted with chloroform. ‘The aqueous solution of the saponins was diluted with physiological 
salt solution to a volume such that 1 Cc. represented 0.04 Gm. of chloroform extracted drug.5 

E. A portion of solution D, hydrolyzed as in C, and the precipitate treated in like manner. 


The hemolytic system was set up as follows: 





1 Journal Am. Chem. Soc., 42, 1900 (1920). 

2 Ber. d. Pharm. Ges., 22, 205-242. 

3 Jour. A. Pn. A., 9, 1060 (1920). 

* Loc. cit. 

5 It is imperative that all traces of ammonia be removed from the aqueous solution of the 
saponins, otherwise misleading results are obtained. 
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2.5% suspension of 
rabbit R. B. C. 


Saponin or sapogenin solution, in .85% salt. .85% salt solution 
SIS a Pease ee 2.5 Cc. 0.5 Ce. 2.0 Ce. 
ee 2.0 Cc. 0.5 Ce. 2.5 Ce. 
.. . Aree 1.5 Ce. 0.5 Ce. 3.0 Ce. 
WEG kssccxoscesesess See 0.5 Ce. 3.5 Ce. 
WEEE Sdiasiccdvivcscsns Qi 0.5 Ce. 4.0 Ce. 
TE Dakdkdiiws «senne on 0.0 Ce. 0.5 Ce. 4.5 Ce. 


Solution A. No hemolysis in any of the tubes. 

Solution B. No hemolysis in any of the tubes. 

Solution C. Total hemolysis in tubes 1, 2, 3, 4 and 5 after 45 minutes. No hemolysis 
in tube 6. 

Solution D. No hemolysis in any of the tubes. 

Solution E. Total hemolysis in tubes 1, 2, 3, 4 and 5 after 15 minutes. No hemolysis in 6. 


The above experiments were carried out in duplicate, one set being upon 
drug obtained from Digitalis purpurea, the second on Digitalis Siberica, both from 
plants grown in the Stearns Medicinal Plant Gardens at the University of Michigan. 

These results appear to support the view originally put forward by Kobert, 
that any hemolytic activity of the leaf-drug is due to sapogenins resulting from 
hydrolysis of the saponins. It may be possible that the saponins of improperly 
dried or stored drug undergo sufficient decomposition so that preparations from 
such drug will exhibit hemolytic action. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN, 
COLLEGE OF PHARMACY, 
ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN. 





NOTES ON THE BLISS METHOD FOR THE SEPARATION OF STRYCH- 
NINE FROM QUININE. 
BY L. E. WARREN AND A. H. CLARK. 


A case having arisen in the experience of one of the writers (A. H. C.) in 
which an accurate separation of strychnine from quinine became desirable, the 
applicability of the method published by A. R. Bliss' was considered. As a pre- 
liminary, a mixture of quinine and strychnine in unknown proportions was tested 
by the method. The results obtained by the qualitative tests on the mixture were 
unsatisfactory. The fraction supposed to be quinine contained strychnine and 
the remaining fraction (supposed to be strychnine) contained quinine. Since the 
findings for the unknown mixture were so unsatisfactory, it seemed worth while 
to have the method checked on a known mixture of the two alkaloids. 

In theory, the Bliss method is based primarily on the ready solubility of qui- 
nine in ether (1 in 1.5) and the scant solubility of strychnine in this solvent (1 in 
5500). Secondarily it depends on the solubility of strychnine in water (1 in 6420). 
Although the solubility of strychnine is greater in ether than in water, the method 
requires a sufficient volume of water to dissolve all of the strychnine while permit- 
ting the use of but small volumes of ether. As recommended by Bliss, the total 
alkaloids are obtained in the usual way, weighed and dissolved in dilute sulphuric 
acid. An excess of water (more than 6500 times the weight of strychnine supposed 





1A. R. Bliss, ““A Method for Estimating Quinine and Strychnine when Occurring in 
Common Solution, Jour. A. Pu. A., 8, 804 (1919). 
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to be present) is added, the solution made alkaline with ammonia water, and the mix- 
ture shaken Seven times with small portions of ether, using 35 Cc., 20 Ce., 10, 10, 10, 
10 and 5 Cc., respectively. The combined ether solutions are washed with water, 
evaporated, the residue dried with the usual precautions and weighed as quinine. 
The ammoniacal liquid in the separator is then shaken with successive portions of 
chloroform, the solvent evaporated, the residue dried and weighed as strychnine. 
All of the determinations reported by Bliss were made on a mixture containing 
about thirty-two times as much quinine as strychnine, 7. e., determinations were 
not reported on mixtures containing other proportions of the two alkaloids. 

A solution was prepared by dissolving 10.0286 Gm. of quinine and 0.9851 Gm. 
of strychnine in hydrochloric acid and diluting the solution to 500 Cc. with dis- 
tilled water. Each Cc. of this solution contained 0.020057 Gm. of quinine (alkaloid) 
and 0.00197 Gm. of strychnine (alkaloid), the latter being present in approximately 
one-tenth of the concentration of the former. Two samples of 10 Cc. each from this 
solution were assayed strictly according to the method as published by Bliss. 
Sample A gave 0.2216 Gm. of alkaloid in the fraction supposed to be quinine and 
0.0023 Gm. of alkaloid in the strychnine fraction. These values are equivalent, 
respectively, to 110.5 percent of theory for quinine and 11.7 percent of theory for 
strychnine. Sample B gave 0.2151 Gm. for the quinine residue and 0.0049 Gm. 
for the strychnine fraction, equivalent, respectively, to 107.3 percent of theory for 
quinine and 24.9 percent of theory for strychnine. 

The residue from Sample A as obtained in the preceding paragraph, supposed 
to be quinine, was dissolved in a slight excess of sulphuric acid, a 5°) solution of 
potassium ferrocyanide' added, the mixture agitated and allowed to stand over 
night. A noticeable precipitate formed. This was collected on a filter, the filter 
suspended in water, a slight excess of ammonia water added and the mixture shaken 
with chloroform until extraction was complete. The chloroform fractions were 
united, washed with a little water, the solvent evaporated, the residue dried and 
weighed. ‘The residue weighed 0.0142 Gm. equivalent to 72.1 percent of the 
theoretical amount of strychnine originally taken in Sample A. This residue gave 
the “fading purple’ test for strychnine, thus showing that the method of separa- 
tion of the quinine from the strychnine as carried out by the Bliss method was not 
quantitative and that the ferrocyanide method was more nearly exact. 

Another determination was carried out on 50 Cc. of the above-described al- 
kaloidal solution (equivalent to 1.00286 Gm. of quinine and 0.09851 Gm. of strych- 
nine). ‘The results were 1.0708 Gm. for the quinine fraction, equivalent to 106.8 
percent of theory, and 0.0274 Gm. for the strychnine fraction, equivalent to 27.8 
percent of theory. 

In order that the determinations might be made upon mixtures containing 
other proportions of quinine and strychnine than in those previously used, another 
solution was prepared by dissolving 3.0527 Gm. of quinine and 0.1964 Gm. of 
strychnine in dilute sulphuric acid and diluting the solution to 1000 Cc. Each 
Ce. of this solution contained 0.0030527 Gm. of quinine and 0.0001964 Gm. of 
strychnine. The concentration of quinine is approximately fifteen times that of 
the strychnine. Assays by the Bliss method were made upon 100 Cc. portions of 





1C. Simmonds, Analyst, 39, 81 (1914). 
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this solution. Sample A gave 0.3191 Gm. foi the quinine fraction, or 104.5 
percent of theory and 0.0054 Gm. for the strychnine portion, or 27.5 percent of the 
amount taken. Sample B gave 0.3083 Gm. for the quinine fraction, or 101.0 per- 
cent of the quantity taken, and 0.0158 Gm. for the strychnine portion, or 80.4 
percent of theory. 

A solid mixture containing 81.52 percent of quinine and 18.48 percent of strych- 
nine was prepared. This mixture was assayed by the Bliss method by each author 
independently. In one assay (A. H. C.) 0.0885 Gm. of the mixture (equivalent 
to 0.07215 Gm. of quinine and 0.01635 Gm. of strychnine) gave 0.0838 Gm. of 
extract supposed to be quinine and 0.0038 Gm. of extract supposed to be strych- 
nine. ‘The values are, respectively, 116.1 percent and 23.2 percent of theory. In 
another experiment 0.300 Gm. of the mixture was shaken once with 50 Cc. of ether. 
On evaporation the solvent gave 0.2560 Gm. of residue, equivalent to 85.5 percent 
of the total alkaloid taken or 104.7 percent of the quantity of quinine taken. This 
fraction contained an abundance of strychnine. No attempt was made to re- 
cover the strychnine by completing the second stage of the assay. 

In another assay of the above-described solid mixture by the Bliss method 
(L. E. W.) 0.6032 Gm. of material, equivalent, respectively, to 0.49173 Gm. of 
quinine and 0.11147 Gm. of strychnine, gave, respectively, 0.5688 Gm. supposed 
to be quinine and 0.0318 Gm. supposed to be strychnine. ‘These values are, re- 
spectively, 115.7 percent and 28.5 percent of the quantities taken. The quinine 
fraction contained an abundance of strychnine, as shown by the ferrocyanide and 
shakeout test already described. The strychnine fraction appeared to be practi- 
cally free from quinine as shown by the very scant fluorescence of its solution in 
very dilute sulphuric acid. 

Other assays by the Bliss method were made, using solutions as follows: 

A solution containing 0.50248 Gm. of quinine and 0.01964 Gm. of strychnine 
was prepared. The quinine fraction weighed 0.5136 Gm. or 102.2 percent of the- 
ory. The strychnine fraction weighed 0.0067 Gm., or 34.1 percent of the quantity 
taken. Another solution containing 0.6139 Gm. of quinine and 0.01964 Gm. of 
strychnine was prepared. In this mixture the alkaloids are present in approxi- 
mately the same proportions as in the solution assayed by Bliss. In the assay 
this solution gave 0.6222 Gm. for the quinine fraction and 0.0123 Gm. for the 
strychnine value. These findings are equivalent, respectively, to 101.3 percent 
and (2.6 percent of the quantities taken. The quinine fraction contained strych- 
nine, as shown by the ferrocyanide test. For comparison the several findings are 
tabulated herewith. 

It is believed that the proportions of quinine and strychnine used in these 
experiments have been varied sufficiently to be representative of conditions likely 
to be met with in the analysis of medicines. From the results obtained it appears 
evident that the method is unsuitable as a quantitative procedure for the sep- 
aration of the two alkaloids. It does not compare favorably with the ferrocyanide 
method of separation. In general, the smaller the proportion of strychnine in 
the mixture the more nearly is the completeness of the separation. 

It is known that the presence of large amounts of quinine in strychnine inter- 
feres' with the oxidation color reactions by which the latter alkaloid is identified. 





! Allen, “‘Commercial Organic Analysis,” 4th ed., p. 451. 
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By removing most of the quinine from mixtures of the two alkaloids, as is possible 
by a careful working of this process, the strychnine may be obtained in a state 
sufficiently pure for identification. The Bliss method, therefore, may be found 
useful in the qualitative analysis of medicines, although it appears to have no ad- 
vantage over the well-known ferrocyanide method. 


SEPARATION OF STRYCHNINE FROM QUININE. 
BLiss METHOD. 


Weight Weight Percentage 

taken. recovered, recovered. Remarks. 
eee 0.20057 0.2216 110.5 contained strychnine 
2 re 0.0197 0.0023 i eg 
CR cccccctcccss GOT 0.2151 107.3 
a 0.0197 0.0049 24.9 
rere 1.00286 1.0708 106.8 contained strychnine 
RPI «5. o.065.0:0:00: 0.0985 0.0274 27.8 
ae 0.30527 0.3191 104.53 
Strychnine........... 0.01964 0.0054 27.5 
0 Ee ee 0.30527 0.3083 101.0 
ee 0.01964 0.0158 80.5 
BIEN Viele. d écaielav'e.0's 0.07215 0.0838 116.1 
Strychnine........... 0.01635 0.0038 23.2 contained quinine 
Quinine.............. 0.24456 0.2560 104.7 contained strychnine 
Strychnine........... 0.05544 not recovered 
CMB cc ccccsscccss OBESE 0.5688 115.7 contained strychnine 
Strychnine........... 0.11147 0.0318 28.5 
OOM. ccccccess. OCC 0.5136 102.2 contained strychnine 
Strychnine........... 0.01964 0.0067 34.1 free from quinine 
Rc ccctcccccces OIE 0.6222 101.3 contained strychnine 
a 0.01964 0.0123 62.6 


LABORATORY OF THE AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION; AND ALSO THE 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS SCHOOL OF PHARMACY. 





THE ESTIMATION OF CRUDE FIBER IN GUM KARAYA. 
BY E. H. GRANT.* 


Gum Karaya, otherwise known in this country under the names of gum kadaya 
and Indian gum, and in India under many other names, is used very extensively 
as a thickening agent in foods and drugs; for various technical purposes, such as 
calico sizing, and in the manufacture of shoe polish.! Most of the gum is imported 
from Bombay, either directly or through the London markets, in bags holding 
approximately 1'/. cwt. (168 Ibs.) each. During the year 1918 there were im- 
ported through New York a total of 1,260,000 pounds. It is carefully graded in 
India according to color and amount of foreign matter present. The principal 
impurity is the bark clinging tothe gum. ‘The presence of stones, especially those im- 
bedded in the gum, is comparatively rare. This is quite in contrast to the lower 
grades of tragacanth which rarely contain bark in appreciable quantities, but very 





* Work done while in charge of drug work, U. S. Food and Drug Inspection Laboratory, 
New York. Read before Cincinnati Section, A. Ph. A., October 1920. 

1 For discussion of the origin and uses of this gum, see ‘‘Karaya Gum, a Substitute for 
Tragacanth,’’ Ewing, J. AMER. PHARM. Assoc., 7, 787, 1918. 
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often have stones and dirt sticking to the gum. ‘The explanation for this differ- 
ence lies in the way the two gums are formed and collected. The plant which yields 
tragacanth (Astragalus gummifer Labill, and other species) is a low shrub. The 
gum is obtained by slittling the bark and allowing the gum forming material to 
ooze out. Before this gum is entirely dry it is cut off with a knife. The bark, being 
relatively tougher, is not pulled off. If the gum is allowed to drop upon the ground, 
any dirt and stones which come in contact with it will adhere. On the other hand, 
gum karaya is borne by a large, deciduous tree (Sterculia urens Roxb. and other 
species). The bark is more corky. Apparently the gum is collected in a harder 
state than is tragacanth, and when it is pulled off considerable quantities of the 
bark come with it. 

The various grades of karaya contain more or less bark. Part of this may be 
removed by various milling processes whereby the bark is rubbed from the gum 
and is then blown or sifted away. Further quantities of the bark are removed 
by breaking up the gum and sifting it. 

Gum karaya is insoluble in water, but by boiling with dilute acid it is hydro- 
lyzed and made soluble. The amount of bark can be estimated by a determination 
of the crude fiber. If this analysis is attempted in the usual manner it will be 
found that when the boiling acid is poured upon the dry gum, the gum will cake 
together and stick to the flask so that it burns and the acid does not attack it. The 
following modification of the usual method has been devised by the author to 
overcome the above-mentioned difficulties: 

To two grammes of the finely ground gum in a 500-Cc. flask add 50 Cc. of cold 1.25% 
sulphuric acid, in small portions. Shake gently so as to form as uniform a mixture as possible, 
taking care that it does not splash so high on the sides of the flask that the acid will not attack 
it later. Allow to stand over night, then mix again, if necessary. Add 150 Cc. of boiling 1.25% 
sulphuric acid, connect the flask with an inverted condenser or place a funnel in its neck. Heat 
rapidly to boiling and then turn the flame down so that the solution boils gently. Heat for 30 
minutes, counting from the time the boiling acid was added. Filter through paper, and wash 
once with boiling water. Rinse the bark back into the same flask with 200 Cc. of a boiling 
1.25% solution of sodium hydroxide, free, or nearly so, from sodium carbonate, boil at once and 
continue boiling gently for thirty minutes. Filter on a Gooch crucible, wash with boiling water, 
dry at 110° and weigh, after which incinerate completely and weigh again. The difference 
between these weights multiplied by 50 gives the percent of crude fiber. 


In order to test out the accuracy of this method, two samples of ground gum, 
“A,” a mixture of gums of fair quality, suitable for use in foods, and “B,”’ a mixture 
of the tailings from cleaning these gums, and suitable only for technical purposes, 
were submitted to five analysts. Their reports are as given in Table I. 

The relation between the appearance of the gum and the crude fiber present 
is shown by Table IT. 

The efficiency of the commercial methods of cleaning is shown in Table III. 
Evidently very little care was given to eliminating the bark from the last ship- 
ment. This is shown further by the fact that the refuse discarded during the pro- 
cess of cleaning amounted to only 1% of the total weight. 

The crude fiber of the bark separated from gum karaya is about 38% so that 
the amount of bark present in a sample of gum may be figured approximately by 
multiplying the crude fiber found by 2.63. 
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TaBLE I.—CRUDE FIBER DETERMINATIONS ON THE SAME SAMPLES BY DIFFERENT ANALYSTS. 


Analysts. Gum A Gum B. 
ee ee eer 0.32% 2.10% 
0.46% 2.06% 
BES ae ees 0.48% 2.05% 
0.57% 2.35% 
| TR OE Oe 0.50% 2 50% 
0.52% 2.67% 
eee rar ree 0.60% 2.10% 
etl ie ket ae gaa aN 2.02% 
TABLE II.—CrRUDE FIBER DETERMINATION IN COMMERCIAL SHIPMENTS AS IMPORTED. 
Crude 
Laboratory fiber 
No o/, Description of sample 


73264 0.54 Bark on '/, pieces; much soil; cherry-red; average sized pieces. 
0.52 Selected sample; barely passable grade; bark on '/2 pieces; transparent; little 
soil; average sized pieces. 

0.00 Selected sample; best grade; no bark present; color transparent; no soil; 


pieces average size. 
71917 0.24 Very little bark; transparent; no soil; pieces average size. 
73265 1.07 Much bark; color red and yellow; much soil; size No. 5 sieve. 


0.28 Selected; bark small amount on '/s of pieces; transparent; little soil; average 
size. 
a 0.65 A little bark on every piece; color mixed; little soil; average size. 
74416 0.70 A little bark on every piece; color mixed; little soil; average size. 


74485 1.23 Much bark; dark color; little soil; pieces average size. 

74781 1.60 Bark in excessive amount; shipments being cleaned (Nov. 2/18). 
74779 0.95 Bark in excessive amount; shipments being cleaned (Nov. 2/18). 
74879 0.98 Bark in excessive amount; shipments being cleaned (Nov. 2/18). 
74878 1.30 Bark in excessive amount; shipments being cleaned (Nov. 2/18). 
74923 1.30 Bark in excessive amount; shipments being cleaned (Nov. 2/18). 


TABLE III.—REDUCTION OF CRUDE FIBER BY COMMERCIAL METHODS OF CLEANING. 


Laboratory No 3efore cleaning After cleaning 


74485 1.23% 0.78% 
74779 0.95% 0.73% 
74781 1.60% 0.51% 
74878 1.30% 0.50% 
74879 0.98% 0.46% 
75607 1.35% 0.54% 
76971 1.07% 0.96% 





DRUG TOPICS.*! 
No. 2. The Moisture Content of Aromatic Drugs.* 
BY WALTER C. BURNS. 
The loss in weight which a drug suffers at 100° or thereabouts has customarily 
been computed as its moisture content. That such results may be as inaccurate 





* From the Laboratory of Edward Kremers. 
1 The first note to be published under this general heading was the one by Raymond C. 


Schulz, “‘On the Ash of Kamala,’”’ which appeared in the Pharmaceutical Review, 25, 129 (1907). 
There has been no lack of material, but the time to edit laboratory notes seemed to be wanting. 
—E. K. 


2 Extracts from a thesis on ‘“The Moisture Content of Aromatic and Other Drugs.” Uni 


versity of Wisconsin, 1912. 
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as the method is unscientific in certain cases, may readily be demonstrated in con- 
nection with such aromatic drugs as cloves and cinnamon. Accurate moisture 
determinations of such drugs can, however, be made by employing the so-called 
xvlene method worked out in the Forest Service.' 

Cloves. 

A. The entire cloves, as found in the market, were ground and 10 grammes 
used for an experiment. Two experiments yielded 0.5 Cc. and 0.5 Cc., respectively, 
of water, corresponding to a moisture content of 5.0 p. c. and 5.0 p.c., respectively. 

B. Penang cloves in very fine powder, of which 10 grammes were used in each 
case. Four experiments yielded 0.55 Cc., 0.55 Ce., 0.65 Ce. and 0.55 Ce., respec- 
tively, of water, corresponding to 5.5 p.c., 5.5 p.c., 6.5 p. c. and 5.5 p. c., respectively. 

In order to compare these results with those obtained by the ordinary method 
of drying, 10 grammes were heated in a drying oven to a temperature of from 100 
to 110° until of constant weight. The loss of weight in three experiments amounted 
to 1.92 Gm., 2.01 Gm. and 1.98 Gm., respectively, corresponding to 19.2 p. c., 
20.1 p. c. and 19.8 p. c., respectively. 

As was to be expected, the loss due to the large amount of volatile oil present 
was considerable and, if computed as moisture, would give results 300 to 400 per- 
cent out of the way. 

The true moisture content has also been determined by H. H. Holmes,? who, 
in a commercial sample, found 0.35 Cc., 0.37 Ce. and 0.38 Cc. of water, respectively, 
in 10 Gm. amounts of drug, using the xylene method. These figures correspond 
to 3.5 p.c., 3.7 p. c. and 3.8 p. c., respectively, of moisture. 


Saigon Cinnamon. 


A. The whole drug, as ordinarily found in the market, was ground to a powder 
so as to cause complete exhaustion of the water by the xylene. 10 grammes of 
this powdered drug were used for each experiment. Four experiments yielded 
0.35 Ce., 0.4 Ce., 0.5 Ce. and 0.6 Cc., respectively, of water, corresponding to a 
moisture content of 3.5 p. c., 4.0 p. c., 5.0 p. c. and 6.0 p. c., respectively. 

In one experiment the 10 Gm. of powdered drug were allowed to stand in the 
xylene for three weeks before distilling the mixture. The distillate separated 
0.4 Ce. of water corresponding to 4 p. c. 

B. Finely ground cinnamon, such as is sold as spice, was used, 10 grammes 
being taken in each case. Five experiments yielded 0.6 Cc., 0.58 Ce., 0.6 Cc., 
0.62 Ce. and 0.6 Ce., respectively, of water, corresponding to 6.0 p. c., 5.8 p. ¢., 
6.0 p. c., 6.2 p. c., and 6.0 p. c., respectively. 

In order to compare these results with those obtained by the ordinary method, 
10 grammes were heated, in a drying oven, to a temperature of from 100 to 110° 
until of constant weight. In three experiments the loss in weight amounted to 
0.95 Gm., 0.95 Gm. and 1.00 Gm., respectively, corresponding to 9.5 p. c., 9.5 p.c., 
and 10 p. c., respectively. 





1 Arthur L. Dean, ‘“‘The Estimation of Moisture in Creosoted Wood,’’ U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, Forest Service, Circ. 134 (1908). 

2H. H. Holmes, “Determination of the Moisture Content of Vegetable Drugs,’’ U. W. 
Thesis, 1911. 
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Here again the difference in the results for the two methods is great, though 
not as great as in the case of cloves. Yet a difference of about 100 p. c., due, no 
doubt, to the volatile oil content of the drug, renders the results by the older method 
practically valueless. 

Peppermint. 

The volatile oil content of such a drug as peppermint is much lower than that 
of such spices as cinnamon and particularly cloves. Yet there also it seems desirable 
to employ the xylene method or some modification thereof. In two experiments 
by Holmes,' 10 Gm. of powdered peppermint leaves yielded 0.4 Ce. and 0.4 Ce., 
respectively, of water, corresponding to 4 p. c. and 4 p. c. of moisture in the air- 
dried drug as taken from the container. 


Gaulthenia. 


Wintergreen is not an aromatic drug in the same sense in which peppermint 
and the spices are aromatic drugs, for the methyl salicylate is not preformed in the 
fresh leaves and should not be noticeable in properly cured leaves. However, a 
close relation exists between the moisture content of improperly cured leaves and 
any odor of methyl salicylate observable in such a drug. In order to ascertain 
the true moisture content of such an improperly cured drug, the volatile methy] 
salicylate that has resulted upon hydrolysis should not be computed as moisture. 
Whether the older method be used or the xylene method, in both cases the tem- 
perature employed is above the thermal death point of the hydrolytic enzyme. 
It does not seem probable either that, if any slight reaction should take place 
before the thermal death point of the enzyme is reached, the amount of water thus 
taken from the drug in the hydrolysis will be sufficient to affect the results. ‘The 
amount thus withdrawn would seem to be entirely negligible, certainly within the 
limits of error of the assay. 

Holmes! assayed leaves that had been gathered and cured in June 1910 at 
the Indian Mission near Black River Falls. ‘Two determinations, using 10 g. in 
each case as usual, yielded 0.6 Cc. and 0.6 Ce., respectively, of water, corresponding 
to 6 p. c. and 6 p. c., respectively, of moisture in the drug. 

The oil content of this particular leaf was determined by Leonard.’ 

Another lot of gaultheria leaves from the same source was assayed by Ham- 
mersley* for moisture content according to the xylene method, using 10 grammes 
for each assay. Five determinations yielded 0.45 Ce., 0.5 Ce., 0.45 Ce., 0.48 Ce. 
and 0.46 Cce., respectively, of water, corresponding to a moisture content of 4.5 
p.c., 5.0 p. c., 4.5 p. c., 4.8 p. c. and 4.6 p. c., respectively. 





1H. H. Holmes, ““Determination of the Moisture Content of Vegetable Drugs,’’ U. W. 
Thesis, 1911. 
2H. W. Leonard, “On the distillation of oil of wintergreen in the United States,’ Thesis 


University of Wisconsin, 1911. 
3’ W.S. Hammersley, ‘“The Determination of the Water Content of Some U.S. P. Drugs 


by Distillation with Xylene,’”’ University of Wisconsin, Thesis, 1911. 
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THE NATIONAL FORMULARY V.* 
BY P. HENRY UTECH. 


The National Formulary, originally designed as a handbook for pharmacists 
and intended to furnish them with a uniform collection of formulas “in general 
use in medical practice,’’ for obvious reasons did not meet with the immediate 
success which its promoters had anticipated. In short, about the time of its first 
appearance there appeared to be a determined effort on the part of pharmacists 
to dispense without it, rather than with it. 

This attitude of apathy or indifference was apparently maintained throughout 
several editions of the book. When, however, in June 1906 the U. S. Govern- 
ment made it an official drug-standard, in company with the United States Phar- 
macopoeia, the prestige thus acquired was instantaneous and most gratifying as 
well. Unusual interest was immediately manifested in the book. The attitude of 
aloofness suddenly changed to one of action; pharmacists sought the book and 
familiarized themselves with its contents, and not a few saw in it new opportunities 
for personal profit and acquainted the physicians with its preparations, with the 
result that the mystic symbols “‘N. F.,’’ Napoleon-like, were suddenly transmuted 
into ‘‘New Fields” to conquer. 

It may interest you to know that the National Formulary had its origin in 
Pittsburgh; at a meeting of the American Pharmaceutical Association held in this 
city in 1885, a committee on Unofficial Formulas was appointed; they began oper- 
ations immediately, and so assiduously did they perform their tasks that, the fol- 
lowing year, at the Providence Meeting of the A. Ph. A., they were able to present 
a preliminary draft of the National Formulary. 

The nucleus of the present work was a collection of formulas extensively used 
in and around New York City, and published during the previous year as the 
‘‘New York and Brooklyn Formulary.’”’ ‘To this was added a book on “Elixirs’’— 
the work of Prof. J. U. Lloyd. ‘The Committee’s work resulted in a collection of 
435 preparations, and appeared in 1888 as the first edition of the National For- 
mulary. 

The second edition appeared in January 1896, in which the original text was 
faithfully adhered to with no radical changes of any kind. As was to be expected, 
much criticism was hurled at this original edition, being aimed chiefly at its im- 
perfect formulas and against the complexity of certain others. These complaints 
were all carefully studied and rectified in most cases. 

The problem of including formulas intended to replace certain well-established 
proprietaries for which there was a popular demand, also came up, but the Com- 
mittee very properly considered all such outside the scope of the book. The num- 
ber of titles was 454, an increase of only fifteen over the first edition. 

Ten years later, in January 1906, the third edition appeared, being delayed 
on account of the belated appearance of the U. S. P. VIII. The radical change 
in this edition was the introduction of alternative equivalents, Metric and Apothe- 
caries’ systems of weights and measures, which had a tendency to increase the 
utility as well as the popularity of the book. All obsolete U.S. P. and N. F. prep- 





* Presented at Pittsburgh Branch A. Pn. A., February 15, 1921. 
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arations were collected and placed in an Appendix; the number of titles had in- 
creased to 617. 

Pharmacists will obseive at a glance that the N. F. IV is a much larger volume 
than its predecessors. Although the third edition was not revised with the thought 
of its becoming a legalized reference book, nevertheless, the Committee did its work 
so well that when this added responsibility was suddenly thrust upon it, only very 
few slight changes in certain formulas were found necessary. 

Among the most important changes in the fourth edition are the following: 

The adoption of the metric and exclusion of the apothecaries’ system, except for doses; 
these are given in the terms of both systems. 

Fluidglycerates as a class were introduced as an experiment. 

Standards and tests for unofficial drugs and chemicals were included. 

Nomenclature to follow that of U.S. P. IX. 

Abbreviation of titles for prescription-writing. 

Use of the word “mil’’ instead of Cc. in all formulas. 

A new chapter on Sterilization, in order that pharmacists might become familiar with the 
rationale of the various operations. 

Assay processes are given for 22 chemicals, 7 drugs and 20 preparations. 

Alcoholic and narcotic content of preparations have been greatly reduced. 

The use of saccharin as a sweetening agent was eliminated. The editions were 
enlarged so as to include the formulas for 589 preparations and 200 other articles, 
making a total of 789 as against 617 of the previous edition. 

The present Committee, known as the Fourth Revision Committee, is the 
one appointed to publish the N. F. V. The personnel of the Committee consists 
of six retail pharmacists, five teachers of pharmacy, three pharmaceutical labora- 
tory experts and one physician-teacher. The membership is divided into twelve 
sub-committees and one editing committee—the Committee is divided into groups 
or classes, each sub-committee being held responsible for such preparations as 
come under its particular assignment. ‘The entire Committee convened at Long- 
port, N. J., for a three days’ session last July. 

The present N. F. contains approximately S800 titles that must be carefully 
studied, any change or improvement in process or product noted, and the sources 
of information investigated and abstracted; the results in each case are referred, 
first, to sub-committees, and later to the Committee for approval or rejection. 
‘The whole work of revision, stupendous as it is, goes forward with such clock-like 
precision that but few persons outside the Committee realize the scope or magni- 
tude of the labor involved. 

One of the chief problems confronting the Committee is that of deletions, 
t.@., omitting such preparations as have outgrown their popularity or usefulness; 
and on the other hand, the question of admissions, 7. e., the admission of such as 
have sufficient merit to warrant their inclusion. The Committee has endeavored 
to give the widest possible publicity to this part of the work so that every section 
of the country may be represented by its particular type of preparations. A cir- 
cular letter containing this appeal was sent out by the Chairman, but the results 
thus far have been none too encouraging. 

“Full and free discussion on all questioned articles or any new preparations 
intended for admission is urged at this time. Suggestions and advice proffered 
at this juncture will have a tendency to avert much unfavorable criticism later on. 
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Opinions and arguments, either for or against inclusion, will all be given careful 
and thoughtful consideration. The Revision Committee welcomes and invites 
the fullest coéperation of pharmacists and all those who are interested in the 
welfare and advancement of the profession. If the National Formulary V, as 
a practical working formulary, fails to measure up to the high standard which the 
pharmacists of the country have the right to expect, they will, at least, share in 
the blame if they do not participate in the revision.””! 





ELIXIRS OF THE UNITED STATES PHARMACOPOEIA AND 
NATIONAL FORMULARY.* 


BY BERNARD FANTUS AND CLYDE M. SNOW. 


The official elixirs are intended to be the most elegant liquid preparations 
the pharmacist’s art can devise. ‘They should be of pleasing appearance, and of 
the most pleasant possible odor and taste, consistent with full therapeutic effi- 
ciency. They are, in fact, medicated liqueurs, the pleasantness of alcoholic 
liquors being made use of for the administration of medicaments. Still they 
should not be available as intoxicants. The alcohol contained in them should, 
therefore, be just sufficient for solvent and preservative purposes; there should 
be no more of it, and no less. 

Both of the elixirs of the U. S. P. IX, the aromatic elixir, and the elixir of 
glycyrrhiza, contain approximately 25% alcohol. This is sometimes too much 
and sometimes not enough. ‘Thus, if these elixirs are to serve as vehicles for 
sodium bromide, potassium acetate, or sodium salicylate, no such amount as 
25°, of alcohol is required or desirable. If, on the other hand, they are to be used 
as diluents for fluidextract of cannabis indica or fluidextract of buchu, they are 
decidedly deficient in alcohol; and in both cases turbid unsightly mixtures result. 


ISO-ALCOHOLIC ELIXIRS. 


The difficulty brought out could be overcome if the Pharmacopoeia would 
make the elixir 7so-alcoholic,*? that is, would direct the pharmacist to dispense an 
elixir of an alcoholic strength, just sufficient to dissolve the medicament for which 
the elixir is to serve as a vehicle. ‘To accomplish this, the Pharmacopoeia would 
have to recognize two basic aromatic elixirs: first, an aqueous elixir containing 
only 5°, alcohol; and, secondly, an alcoholic elixir containing approximately 95% 
alcohol. These two would have to be mixable with each other in all required 
proportions. 

An aqueous elixir of the following composition has been found to possess 
entirely satisfactory flavor, taste, and keeping qualities. It would be used for 








1 The article closed with General Principles governing the revision. The following ref- 
erences are made to articles in the Jour. A. Pu. A., Volume IX, 1920, June, p. 597; August, 
pp. 760 and 852; September, p. 934. See also report of Pittsburgh Branch A. Ph. A., March 
1921, issue of Jour. A. PH. A.—The Editor. 

* From the Pharmacy Laboratory of the University of Illinois. Presented before the 
Chicago Branch of the American Pharmaceutical Association, Jan. 21, 1921. 

? B. Fantus, “‘Iso-Alcoholic Elixirs,’’ Jour. A. Px. A., 9, 708, 1920. 
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water-soluble medicaments, for most of which it is decidedly preferable to the 
now official 25% elixir, as alcohol increases the taste intensity of salty and sour 
substances. 
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Mix the compound spirit of orange with the alcohol. Add the glycerin, 
syrup, and then the water, each of these in several portions, agitating after each 
addition. Mix the purified tale intimately with the liquid, and then filter through 
a wetted filter, returning the first portion of the filtrate until a transparent liquid 
is obtained. 

The alcoholic elixir might have the following composition: 
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The alcoholic elixir is strong enough in alcohol to mix in all proportions with 
preparations containing 95% of alcohol. It can be mixed with the aqueous 
elixir in proportions up to 1 to 3 perfectly clear, and in ratio of 1 to 4 with but 
a trace of cloudiness at room temperature. 

Iso-alcoholic elixirs of intermediate strength should be made by mixture of 
the two elixirs in the same proportions as those of water and alcohol in the men- 
struum employed in the preparation of the medicament to be added to the elixir, 
or solvent required by it. 

The following experiments furnish proof of the necessity of this reform: 

1. Tincture of digitalis 0.5 Cc. mixed with enough aromatic elixir to make a teaspoonful 
gives a copious flocculent precipitate. The same dose added to a mixture of alcoholic elixir 3 
parts, aqueous elixir 1 part—the proportions of alcohol and water used in the menstruum—is, 
of course, perfectly clear. 

2. Tincture of veratrum viride, 0.5 Cc. added to aromatic elixir 4 Cc., precipitates even 
more copiously than does the digitalis mixture. Using the alcoholic elixir, which is required by 
the strongly alcoholic menstruum employed in the extraction of the drug, yields a perfectly 
clear and safe preparation. 

3. Tincture of aconite 0.3 Cc., whose menstruum is alcohol 7, water 3, precipitates with the 
aromatic elixir 4 Cc.; but naturally does not, when added*to iso-alcoholic elixir made in the 
proportions of alcoholic elixir 7 to aqueous elixir 3. 

4. Tincture nux vomica 0.5 Cc. plus aromatic elixir 4 Cc. is cloudy. The same dose added 
to the proper mixture of alcoholic and aqueous elixirs, 3 to 1, remains clear. 

5. Tincture of colchicum seed, 2 Cc., added to aromatic elixir, throws down a few flocculi. 
Using alcoholic elixir 3, and aqueous elixir 2, gives a clear preparation. 

6. Tincture of lobelia, 1 Cc., added to a mixture of equal parts of aqueous and alcoholic 
elixirs remains clear, while precipitate forms with the aromatic elixir. 


In all these experiments, the average pharmacopoeial dose was added to enough 
elixir to make a teaspoonful. The turbidity resulting in all these cases with the 
aromatic elixir of the U.S. P. is not only unsightly but introduces an element of 





* Sugar is not sufficiently soluble in alcohol. Hence saccharin is used, which in the quan- 
tities under consideration is surely unobjectionable. 
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danger, as presumably many of these precipitates are toxic. Insufficient shaking 
of the bottle before taking would lead to possibly dangerous inequality of dosage. 
If, on the other hand, the iso-alcoholic elixirs were introduced into the Pharmaco- 
poeia and it were understood that the pharmacist would take care of the proper 
alcoholic strength of this vehicle, the physician—who can hardly keep in mind 
the alcoholic strength of all the menstrua used in the extraction of drugs—would 
not have to worry about incompatibility or alcohol-solubility. The pharmacist, 
on the other hand, could easily, by means of his reference books, adjust to a nicety 
the alcohol percentage required. 

Incidentally it might be noted that the alcoholic elixir we propose, as it 
contains no sugar, might be used as a pleasant vehicle for medicaments intended 
for the diabetic, in whom the sugar-containing aromatic elixir would be contra- 
indicated. 

VEHICLE ELIXIRS. 

The elixir of glycyrrhiza of the U. S. P. IX consists merely of the addition 
of fluidextract of glycyrrhiza (12.59%) to aromatic elixir. Not only does it suffer 
from the just presented defects of the aromatic elixir; but it is so simple a mix- 
ture that, in our opinion, there is no need for it in the Pharmacopoeia. Any phy- 
sician desiring such a preparation might easily prescribe it by designating its two 
ingredients. We recommend that, in its stead, be introduced, under the above 
name, the aqueous elixir of glycyrrhiza of N. F. IV, which contains only about 5% 
of alcohol and the aroma of the compound spirit of cardamom and of orange flower 
water, which makes the licorice flavor decidedly pleasant. We have found this a 
delightful vehicle—the best in our experiments for salines, such as sodium bromide, 
potassium acetate, sodium salicylate. Unfortunately, it is precipitated by the 
addition of considerable quantities of alcohol, hence it cannot serve as an iso- 
alcoholic elixir, unless the colloidal materials of glycyrrhiza precipitated by alco- 
hol be absent. This could be secured by using ammoniated glycyrrhizin instead 
of the fluidextract of glycyrrhiza. However, when ammoniated glycyrrhizin is 
used for this purpose, we miss the disguising quality for salines noted in connec- 
tion with the N. F. aqueous elixir. Evidently this quality is due to the alcohol- 
precipitable colloids. Hence the preparation at present official is to be preferred. 
There seems no necessity for continuing the aromatic elixir of glycyrrhiza in the 
next revision of the N. F. Its use is certainly very limited; and, as far as we 
can see, it is not superior to the aqueous elixir of glycyrrhiza. 

The N. F. red elixir, which contains 0.2% cudbear in aromatic elixir, would 
lend itself completely to the purposes of iso-alcoholic elixirs, by the mere addi- 
tion of cudbear to the aqueous and the alcoholic elixirs, respectively. There is 
a slight difference in the color of the two preparations, but it is not sufficiently 
great to be noticed unless the two liquids are side by side, and compared critically. 

The compound elixir of almond is suitable to serve as an elegant aqueous 
elixir without further modification. It contains only 5% of alcohol. 

The compound elixir of cardamom and the compound elixir of vanillin, which 
contain approximately 10% of alcohol, might easily have their alcohol strength 
reduced to 5% without detriment to their palatability or impairment of utility as 
vehicles. 
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The elixtr of anise, which contains 25% of alcohol, may, by reducing the 
quantity of alcohol to 5%, be made into an aqueous elixir that is decidedly palat- 
able, though, of course, it somewhat lacks the “kick’’ of the more strongly alco- 
holic preparation. Inasmuch, however, as the elixir of anise is particularly likely 
to be used as a flavoring for children’s medication, an intoxicating vehicle would 
certainly be undesirable. 

There are many physicians who use the elixir of pepsin and the compound 
elixir of pepsin and rennin as vehicles. ‘There is no scientific foundation for this, 
inasmuch as the digestive ferments are practically never absent from the stomach 
in cases of dyspepsia, and it is difficult to see how the presence of these ferments 
in a medicament could make it more acceptable to a stomach that has an abun- 
dance of ferments, especially as it is well known that as light increase in the amount 
of ferment does not measurably increase digestive activity. 

The practice is, no doubt, a survival of the day—not so long past—when the 
digestive ferments were hailed, even in scientific circles, as a panacea for digestive 
disorders. Commercial interests have been and are still at work to keep this 
fallacy alive. Inasmuch as it is the “‘purpose of the National Formulary to sup- 
ply definite formulas for preparations sufficiently used in medical practice,” and 
the “‘National Formulary does not assume any responsibility for the therapeutic 
value of any preparation,’’! there can be no objection to continuing these formulas 
in the next revision. However, the amount of alcohol should be decidedly reduced, 
as this would not only be more economical and render these preparations less suit- 
able to be used as intoxicants, but also of advantage to the digestive ferments, 
as alcohol is destructive to them. The formula could furthermore be much im- 
proved by change of the vehicle. We find that the flavor of the aromatic elixir 
does not cover the rather disagreeable odor of pepsin. After trying the series 
of vehicle elixirs of the N. F., we have decided that the compound elixir of almiond 
gives the most pleasant disguise. ‘The taste of a dose of the elixir of pepsin pre- 
pared with the elixir of almond reminds one strongly of “cherry phosphate.”” We, 
therefore, recommend this modification of the elixir of pepsin, and that corre- 
sponding changes be made in the compound elixir of pepsin and rennin. 

The taste of glycerinated elixir of gentian made with aqueous aromatic elixir 
is decidedly more pleasant than that of the N. F. elixir, which tastes considerably 
sourer, though both be made with exactly the same amount of phosphoric acid. 
Another evidence, if more were needed, of the fact that alcohol increases salty and 
sour taste sensations. ‘The flavor of the two is so nearly alike that the wisdom 
of wasting sherry wine on the combination may well be doubted. The N. F. also 
contains an elixir of gentian, which was especially designed to be used in the 
preparation of the elixir of gentian and iron. ‘The glycerinated elixir is, however, 
so much pleasanter and can be so readily medicated with the tincture of ferric citro- 
chloride without the occurrence of discoloration, that we can see no need for 
recognizing the two gentian elixirs. We therefore favor the deletion of the elixir 
of gentian from the N. F., and the use of the aqueous glycerinated elixir in the 
preparation of the elixir of gentian and iron. 





1 “General Principles to Be Followed in Revising the National Formulary,” Jour. A. Pu. A., 
9, 852, 1920. 
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The compound elixtr of taraxacum would be improved by employing the 
aqueous aromatic elixir instead of the U. S. P. aromatic elixir of the formula in 
the N. F. It is a decidedly more palatable preparation. 

The aromatic elixir of eriodictyon prepared with the aqueous compound elixir 
of taraxacum is so similar to the N. F. IV preparation that the difference can 
hardly be detected. However, this elixir, which is obviously intended as a vehicle 
for bitter drugs, precipitates heavily when medicated with cinchona alkaloids. 
We, therefore, propose that the elixir of eriodictyon be prepared with elixir iso- 
alcoholic to the fluidextract of eriodictyon (alcoholic elixir 4, aqueous elixir 1), 
which yields a clear product when the fluidextract of eriodictyon is added; and 
which forms an admirable vehicle for bitter drugs. 

One or the other of the above-described vehicle elixirs might with advantage 
be introduced into the Pharmacopoeia, which would give it greater prominence 
and more use, as physicians unfortunately are even less acquainted with the N. F. 
than they are with the U. S. P. In the art of prescribing, a good knowledge of 
vehicles is of the same importance as a liberal variety of spices and condiments 
in the art of cooking. Just as “‘we can live without art, but not so well,”” so we 
can get along without artistic perfection of our medicaments, but by no means 
so well. 

While the National Formulary, as we have just noted, contains quite a 
variety of elegant vehicle elixirs, it is a curious fact that the Formulary does 
not itself make use of this variety, but directs nearly all the medicated elixirs to 
be made by the mere addition of the medicament to the aromatic elixir. This 
would be excusable if aromatic elixir were the ideal all-round vehicle; but this 
is, as we shall see, by no means the case. Each of the N. F. elixirs ought to repre- 
sent a masterpiece of the pharmacist’s art; and experiments have convinced us 
that each elixir, or at least each class of elixirs, requires individual study. 


ELIXIRS CONTAINING ALCOHOL-SOLUBLE DRUGS. 


A good example of the utter inadequacy of the present aromatic elixir as a 
vehicle for drugs containing water-insoluble principles, is the N. F. elixir of buchu, 
each teaspoonful of which is supposed to represent 0.5 Cc. of the fluidextract 
of buchu, but does not, as on addition of the fluidextract to the elixir a con- 
siderable amount of precipitate is formed, which, in accordance with the N. F. 
directions, is unceremoniously filtered out, even though, by doing so, the thera- 
peutic activity of the preparation is reduced to an unknown degree. If iso- 
alcoholic elixir were used—in this case the alcoholic aromatic elixir—the fluidex- 
tract would be mixable with it, giving a clear preparation of definite relation to 
the activity of the drug it represents. However, even then the preparation would 
be quite feeble. Each teaspoonful would contain only one-fourth of the average 
dose, which is 2 Ce. Each teaspoonful could easily carry the latter dose, if iso- 
alcoholic elixir were used. It would be of advantage to the popularity of the N. F. 
elixirs among physicians, if they knew that each teaspoonful of the medicated 
elixirs contained a medicinal dose,' and if they realized that each of the medicated 





1H. C. Wood, “Elixirs of the National Formulary,” Jour. A. Pu. A., 7, 344, 1918. 
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elixirs is as pleasant a liquid administration form of the respective medicament as 
the combined skill of American pharmacists can devise. 

Another good example in point is the elixir of terpin hydrate, N. F., which at 
present contains only 0.065 Gm. of terpin hydrate per teaspoonful; and that is 
all that will possibly dissolve in our present elixir. There is no difficulty experienced 
on dissolving in a teaspoonful of the alcoholic elixir 0.25 Gm. of terpin hydrate, 
which is the U. S. P. average dose for this drug. Pleas from medical men have 
reached the N. F. Revision Committee that the dose of terpin hydrate in the 
elixir be increased. ‘The plan proposed would be the simplest way of doing this. 

ELIXIRS CONTAINING SALINES. 

The saline elixirs, as a general proposition, are far from being palatable. 
That alcohol accentuates the saline taste and makes it more unpleasant is shown by 
a comparison of the official elixir of sodium bromide (containing 25 percent alcohol), 
with one containing only 5 percent, and identical in every other respect. However, 
it seems to us that the aqueous elixir of glycyrrhiza has a superior disguising value 
for most of the salines; and we advocate that the formulas of the following elixirs 
be changed by using the aqueous elixir of glycyrrhiza instead of the aromatic 
elixir, as the resulting preparations are much more palatable: 

Elixir of sodium bromide, 
Elixir of potassium bromide, 
Elixir of sodium salicylate. 

There are, no doubt, a number of others that might be thus improved. 

On the other hand, we find that the elixir of potassium acetate, made with 
the compound elixir of almond asa vehicle, is decidedly more palatable than one 
made with the aromatic elixir, as now official, or with the aqueous elixir of glycyr- 
rhiza. We have here a good example of the necessity for individual study of each 
one of the medicated elixirs. 

ELIXIRS CONTAINING BITTER DRUGS. 


It takes but little experimentation to show that the elixirs containing bitter 
drugs could be improved upon. ‘Take the elixir of cinchona alkaloids, for example. 
It is disagreeably and persistently bitter. ‘To find the best vehicle for this elixir, 
we added the medicating alkaloids in proper amount to each of the vehicle elix- 
irs, with the result that the most palatable ones were the preparations made with 
the aqueous elixir of glycyrrhiza and the aromatic elixir of eriodictyon. Unfor- 
tunately, both were turbid mixtures. By modifying the elixir of eriodictyon in 
the manner previously described, we obtained a preparation of the cinchona 
alkaloids that in appearance is the equal of, and in taste much superior to, the 
elixir at present official. 

The elixir of iron, quinine and strychnine is used so extensively that it is com- 
monly spoken of as “elixir of I. Q. S.” It may be that its elegant appearance 
has something to do with its popularity. It surely cannot be its taste, which is 
intensely and horribly bitter. ‘Time and again have patients expressed their dis- 
appointment at the nasty taste of the beautiful green medicine. We must con- 
fess our inability to improve this elixir. ‘The elixir of eriodictyon, as well as the 
elixir of glycyrrhiza, fails us when it comes to the disguising of strychnine. In 
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our opinion, the iron, quinine and strychnine combination had best be given in 
solid dosage form; to inflict it upon a patient in liquid form is, to say the least, 
unkind. 

We realize that the work described has merely scratched the surface of the 
problems presented by the elixirs. However, a scratch is all that is required to 
make glass break easily. Our hopes would be completely realized should we 
succeed in breaking the placid surface of indifference in this matter, and in arous- 
ing criticism and experimentation, so that we may finally present to our patients 
their medicines in the most elegant form possible. 





DRUG STORE MANAGEMENT.* 
BY H. L. GUFFIN. 


This is a subject which covers a great latitude inasmuch as different types of 
stores require different forms of management. We have the professional or so- 
called ethical drug store which caters to and depends upon the medical profession 
for its patronage and handles for sale only such articles as are relative to the pre- 
scriptions and physicians’ orders. Secondly, we have what might be called the 
semi-professional store, which, I imagine, comprises the great majority of drug 
stores, catering both to physicians and laity, deriving revenue not only through 
their prescription department, but also from sale of soda water, cigars, sundries, 
etc. The third type of drug store is the purely merchandising store which caters 
not at all to the medical profession and depends altogether on its advertising 
ability and location to bring customers in sufficient numbers to insure a large turn- 
over of merchandise. Location and class of patrons settles the question as to what 
type of store should be operated and the method of management is designated by 
type of store. 

In all forms of administration there are three elements which are always 
present; planning, giving orders and supervision. Organizing a business is very 
much like organizing an army in that plans of operations must be thought out in 
advance by the executives of the business and orders given to employees. From 
that point it is merely a case of supervision or improving of tactics. I do not mean 
that the executives of a business should do all the thinking—because I am well 
aware of the fact that the first step in the successful handling of men is to provide 
opportunity for the display of ambition and for the development of ability. Too 
much strict discipline is sometimes a fault. Discipline that stifles ambition, that 
chokes initiative, that shuts out confidence and affection eventually destroys the 
business in which it is employed. ‘To be sure there must be discipline in every 
business, for the same reason that there must be a head to every business. No 
matter how many or how few employees there are in a store, they should be so 
graded that at all times there is a leader on hand, someone who takes the place 
of the proprietor or manager during his absence and assumes the responsibility 
of running the store. 

Let us consider a well-stocked store with a satisfactory force of employees. 
I will endeavor to outline the operations under the following heads: 





* Read before Detroit Branch A. Ph. A., February meeting, 1921. 
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1. Keeping Store Clean. 

2. Buying and Stock-keeping. 

3. Handling of Customers. 

4. Handling of Clerks, or Employees. 
5. Prescription Department. 

6. Keeping the Law. 

7. Accounting. 

1. Keeping Store Clean.—A very important detail in the management of a 
store is the cleaning. As the store is where we spend most of our time, it is our 
duty to keep it clean and presentable not only for the approval of our customers, 
but also for our own benefit and self-satisfaction. We all know that the house- 
wife is very particular that her home should be clean and dusted when she ex- 
pects visitors, so we as storekeepers should keep our stores neat and clean for re- 
ception of our customers who must be considered our friends and visitors. A 
regular routine of cleaning should be laid down by the management; the sweeping, 
show case cleaning, window washing, etc., should be done at the same time every 
day; extra cleaning, such as inside of show cases and stock shelves, should be fol- 
lowed in a regular routine, so that entire store will be cleaned at least once a month. 
By making a regular habit of this work, it soon causes no trouble as each em- 
ployee knows his own particular work and knows when it should be done. In 
stores employing janitors it seems advisable that clerks should place goods back 
on shelves after cleaning, as it gives them an excellent opportunity to get ac- 
quainted with their stock. 

(2) Buying and Stock-keeping—A manager may be an expert as a sales- 
manager, but his work would count for very little if he were not a good stock- 
keeper and a careful buyer. Stock-keeping is where a good many of us fall down, 
as it is one of the hardest details to keep under control. As long as we have to 
deal with the human element, we can expect to either run short or long on some 
merchandise. We have endeavored to make routine work of stock-keeping on 
the shelves, not only requiring our sales people to put down shorts as they find 
them on the shelves, but also requiring our night force to go over stock every night 
and make a list of wants so that same may be filled from extra stock. 

Buying in a new store must be done very carefully, but as business develops 
over a term of years buying should be easier. I believe local buying should be 
done for about ten days’ consumption—out-of-town buying for thirty days’ con 
sumption, and imported buying for ninety days. By properly organizing a buy- 
ing system, the consumption of various articles may be accurately estimated. 
We use a regular form card for keeping account of our purchases made directly 
from agents or manufacturers and I would like to be able to extend it to every 
article purchased. We will take, for instance, Hudnut’s goods. Every article pur- 
chased from Hudnut is listed on one of these cards, with stock number of article, 
net cost and selling price of same. We buy approximately six times during the 
year and for each time of buying we have three columns, one for stock on hand, 
one for stock ordered, and one for checking off upon receipt of order. In this way 
I can tell at a glance what our consumption is from month to month of each arti- 
cle on the list. Toilet goods which do not move off shelves in a few months should 
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be dropped from stock. I do not believe in stocking an article upon first call, 
but do so after continued demand and then in very limited quantity. 

Buying is very much of a study and should be so considered. We are all 
prone to take advantage of quantity purchases that sometimes leave us over- 
stocked. We must figure it out whether the extra 5 percent pays for the invest- 
ment of the money for the period the goods will remain on shelves. I believe an 
ordinary drug stock should be turned at least four times a year. When we find our 
stock is getting too large we do not decrease it by advertised sales, as is done by 
the purely merchandising store, but we endeavor to do it in three ways: 

(1) By curtailing our buying to some extent. 

(2) By going over our stock cards and eliminating certain slow-moving 
numbers. 

(3) By going carefully over our entire stock and picking out stock which 
has been on shelves for some time, placing same on display in windows, etc., and 
requesting our sales people to make an effort to dispose of it. 

In all stocks of merchandise, there is bound to accumulate a certain amount 
of damaged, shop-worn and otherwise unsalable merchandise. It is a good idea 
to have one man to look after the salvaging of such merchandise, gathering it to- 
gether and making the most advantageous disposal of same, either returning it 
to manufacturers for credit or repair, or marking it down for sale. 

(3 and 4) Handling of Customers and Employees.—These two details are so 
closely interwoven that we might consider them together. Education of a sales- 
force in the best methods of handling their customers is probably the most im- 
portant duty of a proprietor or manager. The friends and sometimes the enemies 
of a business are made by the salespeople. Department stores and manufac- 
turing plants have regular courses of instruction for their salespeople, so why 
should not the smaller merchant endeavor to train his salespeople to handle their 
customers to the best advantage? As a rule every customer who enters your 
store comes as a friend and it should be the aim of the salesman to nourish and 
keep that friendship alive. Prompt recognition, efficient service and gentlemanly 
courtesy is always pleasing to a customer. ‘To insure this service it is well for the 
mnanager to cultivate the friendship of his staff, have friendly talks with them re- 
garding the best methods of handling people, get suggestions from them and let 
them know that they count in the management of the store, stimulate their am- 
bitions by giving encouragement where work is well done, encourage friendly 
competition in the matter of sales, window-trimming, etc. Many times we move 
a lot of so-called ‘“‘dead merchandise”’ by placing it on display and quietly asking 
each salesman how many of the articles he has sold in a day. ‘This subject is too 
broad for further discussion now, so I will just enumerate some of the qualities 
essential to both managers and salespeople and measure ourselves accordingly: 
native ability, health, preparedness, ambition, application, observation, tact, 
concentration, courage, confidence, honesty, enthusiasm, loyalty, optimism, 
imagination, education, appearance, personality and a perfect knowledge of goods 
handled. 

(5) Prescription Department.—YThe trouble maker of most drug stores, and 
at the same time it is from the seed sown by an efficient prescription department 
that most of our influential drug businesses have grown. It is the department 
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which gives us our name and it is also the reason for our education as pharmacists. 
We entered college and spent years of our lives to better fit us to compound drugs 
into medicines. It is the department which calls for most knowledge, expert 
ability and the most study, as there is always something new developing in medi- 
cine. A few years ago we knew nothing of salvarsan, biological preparations and 
glandular products, while to-day they are most important. Knowledge, accuracy 
and neatness are the essentials of a good dispenser; our first endeavor is to gain 
the confidence of the physicians and then to be sure not to abuse that confidence. 
Our most important instruction to our dispenser is to be sure he is right before 
dispensing the prescription. If at all in doubt as to what the physician wants, 
get immediately in touch with him. We often make new friends among physi- 
cians by talking with them over contents of a prescription, dosages, compatibilities, 
etc. Every dispenser should double-check his own work and when poisons are 
dispensed should have his weights and doses checked by another. 

The physician judges your work by therapeutic actions of the drugs on 
his patient, but the customer very often judges your ability by the appearance 
of the package, so we always insist on our dispensers sending out clean, neat pack- 
ages which will be a credit to the department. Always use new clean labels, boxes 
and corks, even for refill prescriptions. Keep up the standard of prescription 
work and at same time put a satisfactory charge on the ticket, a charge estimated 
by the cost of ingredients, plus cost of preparation. 

A daily record of each day’s operations should be kept on file so that same 
may be referred to at a moment’s notice. Know each night how many prescrip- 
tions you filled during the day, know your total revenue from department, know 
average price of prescriptions, know from this chart whether the prescription de- 
partment pays its keep or not; also know the physicians who are supporting the 
department. 

Keep the prescription department clean, neat and orderly, so that you will 
not be ashamed when a physician makes you a call, also read and study pharma- 
ceutical and medical journals so that you can converse with him on new prepara- 
tions (I generally read the advertisements in such papers). Good will means a 
great deal in the prescription business. 

(6) Keeping the Law.—A few years ago, a drug store manager was not troubled 
by so many laws as to-day. I mean Federal and State laws, not moral laws. ‘To- 
day we must keep several different records; we make out narcotic reports, alcohol 
reports and C. V. D. reports; and besides, must keep records of certain sales such 
as fountain pens, pencils, clocks, etc., and exempt narcotic preparations. It might 
be of interest to know how we manage these reports. We have three narcotic 
permits: retail, wholesale and manufacturing. Each stock is kept in a separate 
place and whenever stock is added or removed from these drawers a record of the 
transaction is made on a slip and placed in the drawer. One man looks after these 
records every day, checking up and filling in his report on wholesale and manu- 
facturing blanks. At the end of the month, the record is complete and simply 
needs balancing and copying; withdrawals from retail stock are kept account of 
also. A slip is made out with number of prescription, name and quantity of drug 
used. ‘The details from the slips are entered in a book ruled off for the purpose so 
that we keep a complete account of amount of morphine, cocaine, etc., used during 
the month. 
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Exempt narcotic preparation sales are recorded in a book kept on sales floor, the 
customer being required to enter his or her name and address in the book. 

Medicated alcohol sales are recorded by customer signing name and address 
on slip which is sent to the prescription department for filling. The slip is filed 
and recorded in a book for that purpose. 

Sales of pens, pencils, etc., are accounted for by salesman putting a slip in 
the cash drawer, instance Tax on Pencil—eight cents. ‘These sales are also en- 
tered in a record-book. 

(7) Accounting and Office Work.—No business, however small, is complete 
without a good accounting system. It is the office force who gather together the 
data which passes through the bookkeeping system and comes out in the finished 
product of a monthly report which should show whether operations for the month 
have been successful or not; if not, the reason why. It may be from a loss of 
sales, adding too much to inventory, too large a pay roll or other expenses, or 
there may be too much added to accounts receivable. Knowing the reason helps 
a lot in remedying the fault. 

Price changes are received and recorded in the office and notices sent to differ- 
ent people to have goods remarked. 

All invoices are double-checked, first by the man who receives and marks goods 
and, secondly, in office, where faulty pricing or discounting is detected. 

If you were a customer how would you tell whether a drug store was well 
managed or not? You would tell first by its outward appearance. A clean, well- 
painted front with attractive, well-dressed and well-lighted windows. The brass 
on the door knobs would be shining; inside you would meet the same conditions, 
show-cases clean, orderly and well lighted; goods on shelves, well arranged and so 
placed as to get maximum display. The salespeople would be smiling and alert, 
ready to give instant service. ‘There wouldn’t be any loafers hanging over a 
gambling board on the cigar case, or any sounds of revelry in the back room, nor 
would the messenger boy be addressing the clerk by his first name. You would 
feel upon leaving that you had had both courteous treatment and full value for 
your money and next time you wished to make a purchase or have a prescription 
filled you would look up that drug store. 


THE VALUE OF GOOD-WILL.* 


BY J. HARRY MCCORMICK. 





The commercial success of any house engaged in commerce is in direct pro- 
portion to its exercise of the art of securing permanent and profitable patrons or 
customers. Granting this, what, then, is that subtle something upon which so much 
depends? It is nothing more or less than that business fulcrum, that mystery 
of modern business, known as good-will. 

Let us first define good-will authoritatively and then indicate as nearly as 
possible the correct method of appraising it. Good-will, we are told, is collective 
friendliness. It is a kindly feeling, the favor or advantage in the way of custom 
which a business has acquired beyond the mere value of what it sells, whether 





*Read before Section on Commercial Interests, A. Ph. A., City of Washington meeting, 
1920. 
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due to the personality of those conducting it, the nature of its location, its reputa- 
tion for skill, promptitude, or service, or any other circumstance incidental to the 
business and tending to make it permanent. It is kind regard. It is an approv- 
ing disposition. It is the reasonable expectation of future patronage based upon 
past satisfactory dealings. Business. men know full well that casual customers 
do not pay the profits. ‘Those who continue their patronage do. 

Good-will is that which makes the second order cost less than the first. It 
is that oft-regarded intangible something that perpetuates business. Having 
found service satisfactory, and treatment commendable, customers are disin- 
clined to transfer their trade elsewhere. It is this hope and probability, then, that 
gives to the business a selling value above that of its leasehold, equipment and 
stock. 

How often good-will is thought of as a thing to put into appraisals and bills of 
sale as an excuse for watered stock—a catch-all to pad a schedule of assets. What 
a mistake! Instead, good-will should be regarded as the premium placed upon 
business when there is no intention of selling it. Yet its actual value depends 
upon the degree with which it can be transferred, upon the public favor of each 
individual business, upon numberless other factors such as confidence in the busi- 
ness, its location, franchise, trade-marks, patents, advertising merit of the goods 
carried in stock, the prospective rate of profit from the business, and the probable 
endurance of its friendliness. 

Many concerns have built up an asset of good-will in a remarkably short 
time, just as many salesmen have made themselves solidly popular by remem- 
bering the hobbies of their customers or prospects, and by avoiding controversial 
subjects. One returns to the store of which he has the most pleasant recollec- 
tions—where he has been given exactly what he asked for and with no prolific 
apologies or attempt at substitution. When a customer is treated as a friend he 
is glad to come back. ‘To remember names and call people by their own is as 
subtle a compliment as one can pay to another. People as a rule like to have 
their tastes and peculiarities remembered by those with whom they come in con- 
tact. 

The conservation of good-will through diplomatic policies is a problem as 
big as the business itself. One must exercise every precaution not to overlook 
the importance of the effort to solidify the community’s friendliness toward his 
business. Uniform courtesy in the treatment of all is essential to the building 
of good-will. People often go blocks out of their way to trade at a particular 
store. That which constitutes or contributes to the development of good-will 
is becoming more and more absorbing every day. Opportunity is wrapped up in 
the personality of the business. The potency of achievement is in the individual, 
and is expressed by his success. 

An analysis of good-will is as possible as a chemical analysis; the abstract ele- 
ments, confidence, courtesy, character and service, equal good-will, the fulcrum 
of business. 

Good-will is the fourth dimension in business. It can be made tangible, cumu- 
lative and perpetual. Many have discovered when it is too late that they have 
much less than they dreamed of and none that is salable. 

Means of identification are not valuable for what they are but for what they 
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stand for. A trade-mark, or other identifying means, applied to merchandise, is 
the thing which distinguisheg the object of good-will to people who know nothing 
about the manufacturer. ‘There is no magic in the name. ‘The magic is in the 
good-will that the name symbolizes. The American Writing Paper Company 
place upon their good-will a value of eighteen millions of dollars, the Royal Baking 
Powder Company, twelve millions, and the Shredded Wheat Biscuit Company 
eight and one-half millions. 

What, then, does all thismean? It means just this: That good-will as an asset, 
although apparently intangible, is possessed of a value far greater than generally 
realized, that every effort should be directed toward its proper development and 
conservation. 

Is every man associated with your business rowing the stroke of the organiza- 
tion? A machine made of the best materials in the world would be useless if the 
parts were not properly put together. Great things gravitate naturally to him 
who has done the small things well. Are you maintaining a real interest in the 
community which you serve? Are you systematizing the day’s work? Do you 
work and rest by a schedule, and keep to that schedule? Are the responsibili- 
ties properly distributed? Do you rid yourself of all possible details, assigning 
errands to boys and routine to clerks? 

‘The manager is the brains of the business. He should, therefore, engage his 
mind only with vital, worth-while deeds and decisions. He should take time to 
study his organization, that he may thereby aid in the proper direction and up- 
building of those all-important elements known as coérdination and codperation. 
Only through right supervision can there result the proper esprit de corps. 

And, finally, integrity and courtesy, a tidiness of the place of business, well- 
groomed employees, a thoroughness in everything, honest advertising, a willing- 
ness to serve, spontaneity, a promptness in meeting obligations, coupled with com- 
mendable service, give a basis for a claim to that mysterious something known 
as Good-Will, the fulerum of modern business. 





INSURANCE FOR RETAIL DRUGGISTS.* 
BY A. G. CRANDALL.' 


It is my purpose to outline briefly and yet as concisely as possible, the differ- 
ent forms of insurance which should be carried by the retail druggist for the pur- 
pose of protecting his property, also calling attention to certain recommendations 
which will make it possible to get the maximum result from the insurance in- 
vestment. 

Fire Insurance.—This form of insurance is generally pretty well understood 
and needs little comment from me except on two points. If the 80° co-insurance 
clause is carried it gives the insured a lower rate, but, on the other hand, the 
purchaser must at all times carry insurance representing at least 80 percent of 
the value of the property insured. In these days of re-adjustment, the fluctuating 
value of merchandise must be watched closely so that there will be enough in- 


surance to value in case of a loss. 





* Parts of an address before Detroit Branch A. Ph. A., January meeting, 1921. 
1 Treasurer, Glass, Cook and Atkinson, Detroit. 
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Always be sure that all fire policies are concurrent, that is, the filled in or 
typewritten portion of the policies should read exactly alike so that in case of fire 
each company would pay its proper proportion. If one of the policies does not 
cover in the same way the others do—it might not be possible to make the com- 
pany assume its share in the settlement. I will refer to this matter later and show 
you how it should be handled. 

Use and Occupancy Insurance may be written in connection with the fire in- 
surance. It covers the loss of net profits during the period the store is out of 
business on account of a fire and also pays the fixed charges which of course con- 
tinue just the same as when the store is in operation. This is particularly de- 
sirable for a retail store which depends almost wholly on its neighborhood trade 
and cannot move to another location and continue business as a wholesale or manu- 
facturing house might do. The rate is reasonable and generally is somewhat 
less than the cost of fire insurance. 

Workmen’s Compensation or Employers’ Liability Insurance.—Nearly all states 
have adopted Workmen’s Compensation laws and in most cases the retail druggist 
must provide this protection for his employees. While it is not lawful to make 
the employer accept a compensation act, the same result is obtained by depriving 
him of his statutory defenses if he does not voluntarily choose to come under it. 
These defenses are, 1, assumption of risk, in which the employer contends 
that the employee assumed the normal risks of employment when he accepted the 
job; 2, contributory negligence, wherein the employee himself may have contributed 
to the accident by carelessness or other means; 3, fellow servant defense, in which 
case a fellow servant may have caused or contributed to the cause of the accident. 

It will be readily seen that without these defenses an employer is helpless and 
the best thing to do is to elect to come under the act and accept a known and re- 
stricted liability instead of an indefinite and immeasurable one. ‘This liability 
can be carried by an Insurance Company at a very nominal rate and brings the 
matter down to a fixed charge each year for his protection. 

Robbery and Burglary Insurance-—Drug stores are frequently the scenes of 
quick and well-planned hold-ups, usually when the druggist is counting his cash, 
or just before the store is closed for the night. The clerk who goes to the bank for 
a payroll or with a deposit is also a frequent victim of these bandits. A policy 
may be written at a very moderate rate to protect the druggist against either of 
these misfortunes. 

A good many drug store burglaries have been laid to the efforts of drug ad- 
dicts to obtain their favorite narcotics, some of them going so far as to blow the 
safe in order to complete the search. An open stock burglary policy, and a safe 
burglary policy are written to cover the premises when they are not open for busi- 
ness and these cover not only the loss of money and property, but the destruction 
and damages to premises and fixtures due to the operations of yeggmen and bur- 
glars. 

Probably the most popular and valuable protection offered by an Insurance 
Company, however, is that which is peculiar to the business—and is known as 
druggists’ liability, still written by a few companies, but not very attractive to 
most of them. It protects the druggist against loss from his liability for death or 
injuries due to errors in compounding prescriptions or putting up drugs or medi- 
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cines. No druggist, however careful in the selection of his help, can be certain 
of eliminating errors of this kind and even if the errors are made there are always 
unscrupulous people ever ready to push fraudulent claims and trying to make dis- 
honest gain whenever the slightest opportunity presents itself. 

This policy includes the cost of employing expert counsel to defend actions 
of this kind which in itself would involve considerable expense even if no verdict 
were awarded the plaintiff. 

The cost of this insurance is based upon a store charge of $15.00 for a $5,000 
policy, to which is added a charge of $3.00 for each registered pharmacist (except 
the proprietor), $2.06 for each assistant pharmacist or junior prescription clerk, 
$3.00 for each relief clerk, and $1.00 each for salesmen, soda water clerks, store 
boys or porters, although it is not necessary to include these if it is not desired. 
For the small cost of this coverage it is doubtful if there is any other class of in- 
surance which is of so much value to the druggist. The security of his business 
might be said to rest upon it. 

Public Liability Insurance is as yet not very generally carried, except in 
downtown stores, where the public traffic is heavy and continuous. This insurance 
covers the druggist against loss resulting from accidents or injuries in his store to 
the general public either within the store premises or on the sidewalks or other 
ways immediately adjoining. The cost is nominal, usually from $6.00 to $10.00 a 
year and covers up to $5,000 for an injury to one person, or $10,000 for any acci- 
dent in which more than one are injured. Such a policy would cover the personal 
injuries caused by an explosion of a soda water tank, a fall over a torn floor cover- 
ing or a defect in the floor itself. Accidents of this kind are also a source of profit 
to unscrupulous claim hunters and they are usually aided and abetted by that 
species of notorious legal talent known as the ‘‘ambulance chaser.’ Pro- 
tection against these commercial sharks is part of the regular service under a 
public liability policy. 

In conclusion, I wish to say that it is unfortunate that the retail druggist 
numbers among his cigar counter patrons and other regular customers quite a 
few insurance agents or solicitors, as he usually tries to please them all and as a 
result spreads out his insurance so thin that he gets no real service from any one 
of his agents. I cannot impress upon you too strongly the error of this method of 
handling your insurance. The only way to get the maximum results from your 
insurance investment is to choose the most experienced agent from your acquain- 
tance and give him the whole line. Make him responsible for the form, rate and 
concurrency of your fire policies, and the handling of your adjustment in the event 
of a fire. Your entire line of insurance will make you an important client and you 
will get his personal attention and assistance in arranging your forms, getting the 
broadest coverage possible and in advising you of the possibilities of rate reduc- 
tion. You would not think of employing a half dozen attorneys to look after 
your legal interests and surely your insurance interests are deserving of the same 
consideration. 
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Cook. 
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Terry, Wimmer, Griffith. 

No. 6, Cosmetics:—Brilliantine, creams, eye-brow preparations, hair preparations, man- 
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FORMULAS. 


CONTRIBUTED BY THE CHAIRMAN. 





No. 643. No. 646. 
WADSWORTH’S SOLUTION (GARGLE). COMPOUND SAGE GARGLE. 

Sodium Chloride mt 8 Gm. Wi — 30 Gm. 

Sodium Bicarbonate 2.4 Gm. Seae........ [ot 6.0 Gm 

Glycerin... 420 ° Ce. ee 12.0 Ce 
y Alcohol. ... . 300.0 Ce. gt”: 100.0 Ce. 
Menthol..... 0.24 Gm 

Thymol...... 0.24 Gm. Sei 

Methyl Salicylate 0.7 Ce. pe er 

Oil Cinnamon. 0.5~:..Ge. ALUM GARGLE. 

Oil Eucalyptus. . . ; = LS Se. ~Girl. .ct. ORO Ge 

Tincture of Cudbear.. en TNs 120.0 Ce 


Tincture of Krameria.......... 8.0 Ce Infusion of Rose.............. 100.0 Ce. 
Distilled Water, a sufficient 


quantity, No. 648 


MOUTH WASH. 





TO MOME..6.sc.cc...23.. BO Ce. 
el’ Co ee een ee errr. e 1.0 Gm 
| peaehaneg ert ON. ko bikie bc cae tcs 2.0 Cec 
| in eieaeiane Tincture of Cudbear........... 8.0 Ce. 
ee 33.3 Ce. Alcohol.... eu 300.0 Ce. 
Spirit of Peppermint.......... 33.3 Ce. Water, a sufficient quantity, 
| Glycerite of Tannic Acid....... 33.3 Ce snicincatltia eciaihas 
Glycerin, a sufficient quantity, 20 WOMB ck ccna si» . 1000.0 Ce 
TO MOONE ok oconscccone-s 10669 Ce No. 649. 
No. 645. SYRUP IRON MALATE, COMPOUND. 
MOUTH WASH FOR INFANTS. Crude Malate of Iron.......... 10.0 Gm. 
Sodium Borate.............. 48.0 Gm. Cinnamon Water ay 40.0 Ce. 
Sodium Bicarbonate........... 16.0 Gm. Syrup of Orange... ace a... 
WE oa cikcc. RaectosSiawanes 1.0 Gm. Tincture of Cinnamon......... 10.0 Ce 
ER. ociccideccescesavess See Ge. Se. ....- nau» )|6[— 
Anise Water, a sufficient quan- Syrup of Rhubarb, a sufficient 
tity, quantity, 


TO GB i vccosccssccass BOs Ce ee Ce 


_ 
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No. 650. 
POISON IVY LOTION. 
Ne rea era di ain aneurin ira 7.5 Gm. 
EE Se ee ae 15.0 Gm. 
srr he's in as659 war Sone 15.6 Gm. 
Sodium Bicarbonate.......... 15.6 Gm. 
ss ca ine eunaia aie ieee 250.0 Ce. 
Water, a sufficient quantity, 750.0 Ce 


so icarphaiie rae. ores 


No. 651. 
SYRUP OF IRON PHOSPHATE WITH QUININE AND 
STRYCHNINE. 
THREE PHOSPHATES (EASTON’S TONIC). 
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plete filter into the syrup, and pass sufficient 
distilled water through the filter to produce 
the required volume. 


No. 652. 


AMMONIATED TINCTURE OF QUININE. 


Quinine Sulphate............. 20.0 Gm. 
Ammonia Water.............. 100.0 Ce. 
Diluted Alcohol............... 900.0 Ce. 


Mix the ammonia water with the alcohol; 
add the quinine sulphate; shake until a clear 
solution is produced; set aside for three days, 
filter. 

No. 653. 
WITCH HAZEL OINTMENT. 








Ne a a ee 3.6 Gm. — : 
Phosphoric Acid.............. 62.5 Ce. Fluidextract of Hamamelis, 
Strychnine (powdered)......... 0.28 Gm. N. Bessesecsens li 100.0 Ce. 
Quinine Sulphate............. 14.8 Gm. Anhydrous Wool Fat.......... 600.0 Gm. 
hs 700.0 Ce. 4. ere 300.0 Gm. 
Distilled Water, a sufficient Mix by trituration in a warm mortar. 
quantity, Contributed by George C. Diekman. 
TUE bicccsccesccce MeO Ce. No. 654. 
Dilute the phosphoric acid with an equal ULTZMAN’S SOLUTION. 
volume of distilled water, in a small flask; add Zine Sulphate................ 4.3 Gm 
the iron, and heat very gently until dissolved; Alum, powdered.............. 4.3. Gm. 
add the solution to the strychnine and quinine Phenol....................... 2.1 Gm. 
sulphate, previously triturated with 30 Cc. of Water, a sufficient quantity, 
the distilled water. When solution is com- TOURED, -s.0cscccc..ee SOOO Ce. 
TENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF AMERICAN DRUG MANUFACTURERS’ 


ASSOCIATION. 


The tenth annual convention of the American Drug Manufacturers’ Association was held 
in Hotel Biltmore, beginning April 11th. 

Among the subjects discussed by the biological section were biological products of the 
U. S. Pharmacopoeia, United States public health regulation, Bureau of Animal Industry regu- 
lations, transportation charges on biological products, return and exchange of such products, 
uniformity and possible changes, packing antitoxins, bacterial vaccines and smallpox vaccines 
and health board manufacture of biological products. 

The meeting of the scientific sections was devoted to the discussion of reports of sub- 
committees on acetylsalicylic acid, aconite, cannabis, chloroform and ether, control assays, 
crude and milled drugs, digitalis, diluents, excipients, extracts, fluidextracts, essential 
laboratory management, malefern, miscellaneous alkaloid and drug standards, miscellaneous 
chemical tests and standards, nitroglycerin, pepsin, etc., pituitary extract, surgical dressings 
and plasters, weights and measures. 

The session on April 13th was devoted to the alcohol question, at which time reports from 
the committee on legislation and the committee on alcoholic medicinals were considered. Dr. 
C. E. Young, of the office of the Federal Prohibition Commission, presented the theory of en- 
forcement of the law. 


oils, 














BIBLIOGRAPHY OF PHARMACEUTICAL RESEARCH 


Conducted by H. V. Arny, Reporter on the Progress of Pharmacy, Chairman of the 
Committee on Research. 


On these pages, each month, will be found a list of articles on pharmaceutical research 


that appear in the pharmaceutical and other scientific journals of the world. 


Whenever possible, 


the list appearing a certain month will record articles appearing in American journals of the pre- 
ceding month and articles appearing in foreign journals will be recorded as quickly as possible 


after the journals reach the Reporter. 


All articles appearing in these lists will be presented in abstract form in the bound volumes 
of the YEAR BOOK, which will be issued as soon after the end of the year represented as editing 
and printing conditions permit. Those desiring abstracts immediately can obtain same for a fee of 
one dollar each by communicating with H. V. Arny, 115 West 68th St., New York, and arrange- 
ments can also be made for securing photographic reproduction of entire articles at moderate 


prices when such are desired. 
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Runge and Grobing 

Lessening the alcoholic strength of tinctures 

A poth. Zig.; through Pharm. Zent., 61 (Nov. 
25, 1920), 673 

Smith, F. W. 

I;xtract of red squill as rat poison 

Chem. News, 122 (Feb. 25, 1921), 94 

Spiess, G. 

Panflavone pastilles 

Dtsch. Med. Wschr.; through Pharm. Zent., 62 
(Jan. 6, 1921), 12 

Walker, H. C. 

Aromatic sulphuric acid 

Pharm. J., 106 (Feb. 19, 1921), 130 

Welwart 

Assay of ammonia in oily mixtures 

Chem. Ztg.; Circ., 65 
1921), 101 


through Drug (Mch. 


GENERAL BOTANY AND 
BACTERIOLOGY. 
Cunningham 
Staining reticulated cells 
Arch. Int. Med.; through Am. J. Pharm., 93 
(Feb. 1921), 154 
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Schoebl, O. 

Stability of dried vaccine virus 

Philippine J. Sci.; through Am. J 
(Feb. 1921), 143 


THERAPEUTICS AND NEW REMEDIES. 


*harm., 93 


Anon 

Hidot, a fly exterminator 

Pharm. Zent., 62 (Feb. 10, 

Braeuler, R. 

Saprol in skin irritation 

Miinch. Med. Wschr.; through Pharm. Zent., 62 
(Jan. 13, 1921), 31 

Dufaux, L. 

Therapeutics of choleval 

Berl. klin. Wschr., 62 (Jan. 20, 1921), 46 

Fischer, C. 

Asthmolysin 

Dtsch. Med. 


1921), 83 


Wschr.; through Pharm. Zent., 62 


(Feb. 3, 1921), 76 
Frey 
Modenol 


Dtsch. Med. Wschr.; through Pharm. Zent., 62 
(Feb. 17, 1921), 106 

Grube, K. 

Polyfango 

Med. Klin.; through Pharm. Zent., 61 (Nov. 
25, 1920), 680 

Haendel, L., and Joetten, K. W. 

“205 Bayer”’ 

Berl. klin. Wschr.; through 
(Feb. 10, 1921), 90 

Herzog, J. 

Hyporit 

A poth. Ztg.; through Pharm 
25, 1920), 694 

Jacoby, 

Mercedan 

Berl. klin. Wschr.; 
(Feb. 3, 1921), 76 

Maver, G. 

Methanin disinfection 

Miinch. Med. Wschr.; through Pharm. Zent., 62 
(Feb. 3, 1921), 76 

Oppenheimer, H. 

Spuman 

Berl. klin. Wschr.; through Pharm. Zent., 61 
(Dec. 23, 1920), 745 

Piotrowski, A. 

Hydantoins as sedatives 

Minch. Med. Wschr.; through Pharm. Zent., 62 
(Jan. 27, 1921), 61 

Richet 

Antiseptics 

Medecine; through Am. J. Pharm., 93 (Feb. 
1921), 149 

Rohr, F., and Reisach, A. 

Tabelon 

Miinch. Med. Wschr.; through Pharm. Zent., 
62 (Jan. 6, 1921) 


Pharm. Zent., 62 
(Nov 


Zent., 61 


through Pharm. Zent., 62 
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Starkenstein, E. 

Pharmacologic action of atophan and calcium 
chlorate 

Bsochem. Ztschr.; through Pharm. Zent., 61 
(Nov. 25, 1920), 699 
‘himann, F., and Mirmelstein 

Secalopan 

Z. exp. Path.; through Pharm. Zent., 61 
25, 1920), 680 


(Nov 


AND ANIMAL 
MEDICA. 


VEGETABLE MATERIA 
Anon 

Despoiling the cascara forests 
106 (Feb. 19, 1921), 


Pharm. J., 140 


Bohringer 

Isolation of the alkaloids of lobelia 

Chem. Met. Eng. J.; through Drug 
(Mch. 1921), 102 


Bohrisch, P., 


Cire . 65 


and Kiirschner, F 

Tests for purity of spermaceti 

Pharm. Zent., 61 (Dec. 9, 1920), 703; (Dec. 16, 

1920), 719; (Dee. 23, 1920), 735 

Fourneau and Crespo 

Alcoholysis of balsams 

Rept. Pharm.; through Pharm 
25, 1920), 672 


Zent , OL CNov. 

Guyer, R. G. 

Drug plant cultivation in Scotland 

Pharm. J., 106 (Feb. 26, 1921), 146 

Knecht and Hibbert 

Composition of rosin 

Chem. Umschau; through 
(Dec. 23, 1920), 740 


Zent., 61 


Pharm. 


Luhrig 

The hydrocyanic acid content of Phaseolus 
lunatus 

Zent., 62 (Feb. 17, 
Swirlowsky, E. 


Drug plants of Turkestan 


Pharm 1921), 96 


Ber. disch. Pharm. Ges., 30 (Dec. 1920), 474 
Van der Wielen, P 

Herb gathering in Holland 

Pharm. Weekdl., 58 (Feb. 12, 1921), 175 
Wilezek 


Adulterants of cacao 
Schweiz. A poth.-Ztg., 59 
Youngken, H. W. 
Cassaba and honey-dew melons 

J. Pharm., 93, (Feb. 1921), 104 


Feb. 24, 1921), 120 


Am 
Zellner, J. 

Oil of ergot 
Umschau; 


Chem. 
(Dec. 23, 1920 


Zufall, C. J. 
Alexandria senna cultivated in India 
J. Am. PHarm. Assoc., 10 (Mch. 1921), 


through Pharm. Zent., 61 


, 45 


LS5 
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GENERAL AND PHYSICAL 
CHEMISTRY. 


Droste 

Harmony of the atomic weights 

Pharm. Ztg., 65 (Dec. 25, 1920), 1017 

Guglialmelli, L. 

The sodium flame in polarimetry 

Am. Soc. Quin., Argentina; through J. pharm. 
chim., 23 (Jan. 1, 1921), 31 

Schmiz, E. 

Harmony of the atomic weights 

Pharm. Ztg., 65 (Dec. 1, 1920), 945 

INORGANIC CHEMICALS 

Broeksmit, T. C. N. 

Crystalline magnesium carbonate 

Pharm. Weekbl., 58 (Feb. 19, 1921), 210 

Denigés 

Test for phosphates and arsenates 

Compt. rend.; through Drug. Circ., 65 (Mech. 
1921), 102 

Gerasimow, A. F. 

Preparation of collargol 

J. Russ. Phys.-Chem. Ges.; through Pharm. Zent., 
62 (Jan. 6, 1921), 10 

Jolles, A. 

Detection of traces of indican in water 

Ber. dtsch. Pharm. Ges., 30 (Nov. 1920), 421 

Luckhardt, A. B. 

Iodine in influenza 

J. Pharm. Exp. Med.; through Pharm 

1921), 31 

Sabalitschka, T., and Erdmann, W. 

Detection of 


Zent., 

62 (Jan. 138, 

manganese in the presence of 
phosphates 

Ber. dtsch. Pharm. Ges., 30 (Nov. 1920), 443 

Stearn, A. E., Farr, H. V., and Knowlton, N. P. 

The official assay of phosphoric acid and phos- 
phates 

J. Am. Chem. Soc., 43 (Mch. 1921), 220 

Stick 

Turbidimetric methods for detecting traces of 
chlorides 

Pharm. Ztg., 

Thoms, H., 

Production and assay of arsine 

Pharm. Ges., 30 (Dee 


65 (Dec. 22, L009 


and Hess, L. 


1920), 


Ber. dtsch 1920), 483 

Villedieu 

Non-toxicity of copper for moulds and mildews 

Com pt. rend.; through Pharm. J., 106 (Feb. 26, 
1921), 146 

Macht, D. I. 


Toxicological study of alcohols 
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J. Pharmacol. Exp. Therap.; through J. Soc. 
Chem. Ind., 40 (Feb. 15, 1921), 98A 

Mastbaum 

Spanish oil of thyme 

Chem. Ztg.; through 
1921), 102 

Merrill, E. C. 

Test for heavy metals in acetyl salicylic acid 

J. AM. Puarm. Assoc., 10 (Mch. 1921), 186 

Nolf 

Atropine in seasickness 

Rept. Pharm.; through Drug. 
1921), 101 


Era, 54 (Mch. 


Pharm. 


Circ., 65 (Mch. 


Pictet and Sarasin 
Levo-glucosan 
Drug. Ztg.; through Pharm. Zent., 61 (Nov. 25, 


1920), 693 


Rabe, P. 

Identifying ormicet 

Pharm. Ztg., 65 (Dec. 8, 1920), 965 
Rhodehamel and Stuart, E. H. 

Atropine sulphate from stramonium 

J. Ind. Eng. Chem., 13 (Mch. 1921), 218 


Rippel, A. 

Stability of cocaine solutions 

Arch. pharm.; through J. Soc. Chem. Ind., 40 
(Feb. 15, 1921), 97A 


Rosenmund, K., and Dornsaft, H. 

Theory of adrenalin formation 

Ber.; through Pharm. Zent., 61 (Dec. 16, 1920), 
726 

Roubaud, E. 

Trioxymethylene for destroying anopheles 

Compt. rend.; through Pharm. Zent., 62 (Jan. 
6, 1921), 12 

Sabilitschka, T., and Daniel, M. 

Action of dicarbonic acids on aniline 

Ber. dtsch. Pharm. Ges., 30 (Dec. 1920), 481 

Salvaterra, H. 

Determination of the saponification number of 
dark resins 
Pharm. Zent., 62 

Schaeffer 
Biologic test of vitamines 


Feb. 3, 


1921), 72 


Medecine; through Am. J. Pharm., 93 (Feb. 
1921), 150 

Schleip, L. 

Injury from phenolphthalein 

Miinch. Med. Wschr.; through Pharm. Zent., 62 
(Jan. 6, 1921), 12 

Schoorle, N. 

Improvement in the iodoform test for alcohol 

Pharm. Weekbl., 58 (Feb. 19, 1921), 209 
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Schubiger, R. 

Veronal poisoning 

Corresp. Bl. Schweiz. Aertse.; through Pharm 
Zent., 62 (Jan. 13, 1921), 31 

Sherk, D. C. L. 

Urethanes of thymol and carvacrol 

Am. J. Pharm., 93 (Feb. 1921), 115 

Sievers, A. F. 

Maize oil 

Bull. U. S. Dept. Agric.; through J. Soc 
Ind., 40 (Feb. 15, 1921), 49R 


Stephenson, C. H. 


Chem. 


Microchemical tests for beta-eucaine 
J. Am. PuHarm. Assoc., 10 (Mch. 1921), 174 


ORGANIC CHEMICALS. 


Anderson, J. M., and Merrill, FE. C 

Pure skunk fat 

J. AM. PHarm. Assoc., 10 (Mch. 1921) 215 

Anon 

New catalyzer in the hydrogenation of fats 

Seifensied.-Ztg. through Drug Circ. 65 (Mch. 
1921),108 

Anon 

Propyl alcohol as a technical solvent 

Pharm. Zent., 62 (Jan. 350, 1921), 40 

Boemer, A., and Baumann, J. 

Glycerides of coconut fat 

Z. Unters, Nahr. Genussm.; through Pharm. 
Zent., 61 (Dec. 16, 1920), 727 

Bye, M. 

Benzyl succinate 

J. Ind. Eng. Chem., 

Cable, D. E. 

Comparison of eastern and western hemlock oils 

J. Am. Paro. Assoc., 10 (Mch. 1921), 170 

Delsart 

Solubility of mercuric peptonate 

Bull. Sci. Pharmacol.; through Pharm. Era, 54 
(Mch. 1921), 102 

Dox, A. W., and Yoder, L. 

Cyclobutane and spiro-pyrimidines 

J. Am. Chem. Soc., 43 (Mch. 1921), 677 

Falck 

Acid formation by special fungi 

Z. angew. chem.; through Pharm. Zent., 65 
(Nov. 27, 1920), 931 

Fischer, F., and Schneider, W. 

Fatty acids by the oxidation of paraffins 

Ber.; through Pharm. Zent., 61 (Dec. 23, 
743 

Freund and Palik 

Refractive index of paraffin 

Chem. Umschau; through Pharm. Zent., 62 
(Feb. 10, 1921), 84 


183 (Mch 


1921), 217 


1920), 
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Fiihner, H. 

Hydrocyanic acid poisoning 

Dtsch. Med. Wschr.; through Pharm. Zent., 61 
(Nov. 25, 1920), 681 

Harden, A. . 

Vitamines 

Chem. & Drug, 94 (Feb. 12, 

Hoffmann, J. A. 

Arecoline hydrobromide 

Dtsch. tierdrz. Wschr.; through 
61 (Nov. 25, 1920), 695 


1921), 202 


-harm. Zent., 
Huerre, R. 

Oil of cade substitute 

(Jan. 1, 


J. pharm. chim., 23 
Hunt, B. KE. 
Manufacture of ethyl iodide 
Chem. Soc. 
40 (Feb 
Kircher, A., 


Arsenic assay of neosalvarsan 


1921), 37 


Trans.; through J. Soc. Chem. Ind., 
15, 1921), 98A 


and Von Ruppert, F 


Ber. dtsch. Pharm. Ges., 30 (Nov. 1920), 419 
Koks, M. T 

Collobioses 

Pharm. Weekbl., 58 (Feb. 12, 1921), 179 
Lachman, A 

Volumetric assay of alcohol 

J. Am. Chem. Soc., 43 (Mch. 1921), 250 


Lewin, L. 

Dangerous fat extraction solvents 

Chem. Umschau; through Pharm. Zent., 61 
(Nov. 25, 1920), 698 

Stepp, W. 

Formic acid in the body 

Z. physiol. chem.; through Am. J. Pharm., 93 
(Feb. 1921), 148 

Troeger, J., and Bénicke, K 

Augustura alkaloids 

Arch. pharm.; through J. Soc. Chem. Ind., 40 
(Feb. 15, 1921), 97A 

Troeger, J., and Tiebe, EK. T 

Volumetric assay of the methoxyl group 

Arch. pharm.; through J. Soc. Chem. Ind., 40 
(Feb. 15, 1921), 102A 

Utz 

Caution in use of salvarsan preparations 

Stidd. A poth.-Ztg.; through Pharm. Zent., 61 
(Nov. 25, 1920), 695 

Utz, F. 

Solubility of phenolphthalecin 

Stidd. Apoth.-Ztg.; through J. pharm 
23 (Jan. 1, 1921), 31 

Van Itallie 

Examination of neosalvarsan 


Pharm. Weekbl., 58 (Feb. 12, 1921), 186 


chim., 
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Westerbeek, B. J. 

Caution in injecting pituitrine 

Med. Tid. Gesesk.; through Pharm. Weekbl., 58 
(Feb. 12, 1921), 195 

Wolffenstein, R. 

Identifying aluminum formate 

Pharm. Ztg., 65 (Dec. 25, 1920), 1018 

Woollett, G. H. 

Aristol 

J. Am 

Zemplen, G. 


Chem. Soc., 48 (Mch. 1921), 553 
Glucosidal hydrolyses 
Ber.; through Pharm. Zent., 61 (Dec. 23, 1920), 


745 
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CLINICAL AND DLAGNOSTIC 
METHODS 
Labat, A. 


Normal and pathological indoluria 

Bull. soc. pharm. (Bordeaux); through J. pharm. 
chim., 23 (Jan. 1, 1921), 23 

Laudat, M. 

Assay of urea in the blood 

J. pharm. chim., 23 (Jan. 1, 1921), 5 

Posner, C. 

Physical methods of urine assay 


Ber. dtsch. Pharm. Ges., 30 (Dec. 1920), 465 








OVENS OF DEATH IN ST 


Scene showing the long rows of vaults, wherein lie many dead. 


in these ‘‘death ovens,”’ 


and the outer wall is sealed. 


ROCH CEMETERY, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


The coffins are placed 
The large edifice at the left is St. Roch’s 


Chapel, a shrine which is believed by many to have produced miracles in the cure of the sick. 
Before it can be seen an array of thank offerings and burning tapers are placed before it by those 


who attributed miraculous cures to the shrine, and by those who were seeking help. 
of the chapel is of white marble, and the side walls contain tiers of burial vaults. 


The floor 


Above an altar 


is the shrine of St. Roch, the patron saint of health. 
The American Pharmaceutical Association will meet in New Orleans during the week of 


September 5, 1921. 











PROCEEDINGS OF THE LOCAL BRANCHES 


“All papers presented to the Association and its branches shall become the property of the 
Association, with the understanding that they are not to be published in any other publications 
than those of the Association, except by consent of the Committee on Publication.” — By-Laws, 


Chapter X, Art. ITI. 


Reports of the meetings of the Local Branches should be mailed to the Editor on the day 


following the meeting, if possible. 
lines. 
the reporter. 


Minutes should be typewritten, with wide spaces between the 
Care should be taken to give proper names correctly, and manuscript should be signed by 
To maintain its activity and representation each Branch should see that at least 


three of its meetings during the year are reported in the Journal. 


BALTIMORE. 


The regular monthly meeting of the Balti- 
more Branch of the American Pharmaceutical 
Association was held on Wednesday, March 
23, 1921, at the Hotel Emerson, with President 
J. C. Krantz, Jr., in the chair. 

The minutes of the January meeting were 
read and approved. 

W. Lee Moose, chairman of the Member- 
ship Committee, gave a very encouraging out- 
line of the work his committee has planned, 
and especially urged that the younger phar- 
macists join the Association. 

Charles Stevens interestingly and instruc- 
tively addressed the meeting on the subject 
“Standardization of Drugs,’’ illustrating his 
talk with stereopticon views, which not only 
brought before the members the places where 
the drugs are cultivated, collected and mar- 
keted, but also the processes of manufacture 
into medicinal preparations, and the standard- 
ization of the finished products. In this ad- 
dress Mr. Stevens, by means of tables and 
charts, showed the possible variations in the 
strength of different lots of the drugs as col- 
lected and manufactured into preparations, 
and especially showed how carefully these 
drugs are physiologically standardized. 

An article concerning the “Assay of Mer- 
curic Salicylate,”’ work for which was begun 
by Dr. Frontis Lentz before his death, was 
presented by E. F. Kelly and J. C. Krantz, Jr., 
and read before the Branch. 

R. S. McKinney of Taneytown, Md., and 
an ex-President of the Branch, expressed his 
pleasure in being able to be present and ad- 
dress the Branch, which he did in his inimitable 
way. 

Charles C. Neal, Council Member of. the 
Branch, made a report concerning the matters 
that have recently been brought before the 
Council. 

The session then adjourned to meet again 
on April 20, 1921. 

B. OutvE Coe, Secretary-Treasurer. 
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CHICAGO. 

The 117th meeting of the Chicago Branch 
of the American Pharmaceutical Association 
was held at the University of Illinois School of 
Pharmacy Building, Friday evening, March 
25, with President C. M. Snow in the chair. 

The attendance was large and included a 
goodly delegation of teachers and students from 
the School of Pharmacy of Valparaiso Uni- 
versity. The general subject of the meeting 
was, ‘‘The Progress of the Revision of the 
United States Pharmacopoeia and National 
Formulary.” 

Prof. W. B. Day opened the discussion by 
presenting a very able review of the activities 
of the U. S. P. Convention at Washington, 
D. C., in May 1920. His talk was especially 
illuminating to the younger generation in 
pharmacy so largely represented at the meet- 
ing; he vividly pictured the sessions of the 
convention, referred at length to President 
Wiley’s address, the manner of nominating 
and electing the officers of the convention, 
and the fifty members of the new Revision 
Committee, and the discussion and adoption 
of the various principles along the lines of 
which the revision is to be made. 

Dr. Bernard Fantus, a member of the Com- 
mittee on Scope, discussed the progress made 
by this committee. He stated that the first 
great point demanding attention was the scope 
of the Committee on Scope. After much 
earnest discussion in the General Revision 
Committee it was decided that the final de- 
cision on the admission of articles of thera- 
peutic value of the Pharmacopoeia should rest 
with all of the physicians, members of the 
Revision Committee, and that the admission 
of articles of pharmaceutic necessity should 
rest with the pharmacists, members of the 
Revision Committee. Dr. Fantus especially 
brought out the basis on which the Committee 
on Scope was admitting articles to the Phar- 
macopoeia, namely, therapeutic value and not 


extensive use. He stated “use does not 
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necessarily mean usefulness.’”’ In the history 
of medicine, many thousands of articles have 
been extensively used medicinally which now 
are no longer employed in medicine. At 
present, many articles have an extensive use 
as medicine which have no therapeutic value 
and which will ultimately be totally discarded 
as medicinal agents. Is it not better to pre- 
sent to students of medicine only the best 
possible remedies in any particular therapeu- 
tic group, rather than to present a longer list 
of which some are decidedly inferior to others? 
This was just the problem that was up in 
connection with the present U. S. P. astrin- 
gents. A list of twelve of these astringents 
was presented to the members of the Com 
mittee on Scope. After very careful considera- 
tion, the committee decided that six of these 
could be eliminated, the remaining six being 
superior astringents, and representing every 
possible need for an astringent medicine. 

Prof. A. H. Clark discussed the work of the 
Committee on Inorganic and Organic Chem- 
He said that a number of matters of 
general interest had before this com- 
mittee, and some of these matters had already 
For in- 


istry. 
come 


been quite definitely decided upon. 
stance, the use of the definition is to be aban- 
doned; complete structural formulas, though 
quite strongly advocated, are not to be included, 
but line or semi-structural formulas will be 
used; probably, reference to the taste of chem- 
icals will be omitted. A number of general 
tests will be introduced. Turbidity tests for 
traces of chlorides, sulphides, ete., are still 
causing trouble, but progress is being made 
in improving these points. Many of the newer 
synthetic organic chemicals are to be included 
in the new Pharmacopoeia. 

Prof. E. N. Gathercoal presented the progress 
being made by the Committee on Botany 
and Pharmacognosy. He stated that two 
general lines of work were being undertaken. 
One relates particularly to the improvement 
of the definitions and the addition of further 
standards of purity. This is being demanded 
especially from the legal side. The Pharma- 
copoeia is becoming not only a reference book 
for physicians and pharmacists, but also for 
lawyers. Dr. E. L. Newcomb has under- 
taken a very extensive and exceedingly valu- 
able work in this connection. He is determin- 
ing the moisture content of a large number of 
drugs in the various channels of trade and of 
their moisture absorption in humid atmos- 
phere. He is working on the natural ash of 
vegetable drugs and on the allowance that 
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should be made for acid-insoluble ash, repre- 
senting the sand and dirt that may adhere to 
vegetable drugs. He is also undertaking mill- 
ing and sifting tests and the determination of 
residue or tailings that should be permitted. 
The second line of work undertaken by the 
members of the committee is the actual revis- 
ing of the monographs for the various vege- 
table drugs. While the work of Dr. Henry 
Kraemer on the drug monographs of our 
present Pharmacopoeia extensive 
and accurate and a great advance over any 
previous revision, yet many questions come 
up in connection with the various mono- 
graphs, that require much thought and inves- 
tigation for final determination. The work 
of the sub-committee is progressing rapidly. 
A number of monographs have been turned 
in for discussion, and it is expected that before 


was very 


next summer some work, at least, should be 
done on the monographs for all of the vege- 
table drugs that have so far been admitted. 
Prof. C. M. Snow most ably presented the 
progress of revision that has been made on the 
Chairman Scoville states 
of the revision work 
While the 
Committee 


National Formulary. 
that about 75 percent 

has already been accomplished. 
policy of the U. S. P. Revision 
is to base adoption on usefulness, the policy 
of the N. F. Committee is to base admission 
In this way these two books com- 
He gave assurance that 


on use. 
plement each other. 
N. F. V will show a marked improvement in 
many respects over N. F. IV. The meeting 
adjourned. 

After adjournment, an informal session of 
a number of members of the A. Ph. A. Com- 
mittee on Unofficial Formulas was held. It 
would seem that the new book on Unofficial 
Formulas, compilation of which rests with 
this committee, will form another great work 
of pharmaceutical standards, so that we will 
have three of these books covering the field. 
When the expression was made that what the 
United States Pharmacopoeia doesn’t want 
the National Formulary would receive, and 
what the National Formulary doesn’t want 
the book on Unofficial Formulas will take 
care of, someone suggested that perhaps it 
occasionally will work the other way, and 
some formula or medicinal article entered in 
the Unofficial Formulas may prove of such 
value that it will be raised to a higher rank, 
either to the National Formulary or United 
States Pharmacopoeia. 

E. N. GATHERCOAL, Secretary. 
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DETROIT. 


Following an informal dinner on the eve- 
ning of March 18th, about fifty members of 
the Detroit Branch, A. Ph. A., adjourned to 
one of the larger parlors of the Wayne County 
Medical Society Building, where Dr. Louis 
Klein of Parke, Davis & Company, gave a two 
and one-half hour talk on ‘‘Glandular Ther- 
apy.”” The glands treated were the Thyroid, 
Pituitary, Suprarenal, Pancreas, Mammum, 
Pinene, Ovaries, and Testes. They were dis- 
cussed individually from a therapeutic stand- 
point and the relationship which they held to 
one another. 

This form of medical treatment of which 
comparatively little is known, afforded Dr. 
Klein a subject of almost limitless bounds, 
which was handled in a most able manner. 

Discussions followed which brought 
many interesting features. 

CrosBy B. WASHBURNE, Secretary. 


out 


DENVER. 

At the January meeting, Denver Branch A. 
Ph. A., the following officers were elected to 
serve during the year of 1921: President, 
Bert W. Strickland; First Vice-President, Wal- 
ter E. Clarke; Second Vice-President, J. F. 
Earnest; Third Vice-President, Roy H. White; 
Treasurer, James Henry; Librarian, W. T. 
Hover; Member of Council, Samuel T. Hensel; 
Secretary, Chas. J. Clayton. 

The meeting was largely given over to an 
explanation of the features of the bill which 
had been introduced in the Legislature for 
amendment of the Pharmacy law. 

The Miller Bill, pending in Congress, which 
would forbid the exportation of narcotic drugs, 
was discussed briefly and received the approval 
of the meeting. 

A new Denver ordinance requiring that all 
“medicated” alcohol shall bear the Skull and 
Cross-bones symbol was discussed, and the 
secretary was instructed to advise the mem- 
bers of its requirements. 

Two members reported that they had been 
prosecuted for the sale of sub-standard prep- 
arations, and subjected to a penalty of fine, 
though they were innocent of any intentional 
wrong. The Legislative Committee was in- 
structed to look into their cases, and, if pos- 
sible, to exonerate them from blame. 

The death of Chas. D. Lippincott was re- 
ported. One new member was elected. 

At the February meeting Mr. Mortenson, 
President of the Board of Pharmacy, and a 
member of the Legislature, related some of the 
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difficulties which he had met in fathering the 
Pharmacy Bill, which had finally passed the 
lower branch and was now pending in the 
Senate. 

He stated that the assistance of the entire 
body of registered pharmacists would be needed 
to secure its passage. He also outlined the status 
of the Medical Bill, concerning which some 
alarm had been expressed, saying that the 
objectionable parts undoubtedly be 
stricken out before the bill is reported out 
of the Committee on Medical Affairs, of which 
he is a member. 

Mr. Clayton presented a paper on Sub- 
standard Preparations, Their Cause and Rem- 
CHARLES J. CLAYTON, Secretary. 


would 


edy. 


NEW ENGLAND. 

The second regular meeting of the present 
year was held on Tuesday evening, March 
15th, at the Massachusetts College of Phar- 
macy; President Florin J. Amrhein presided. 
The members of the senior class of the college 
were present as invited guests. 

After being called to order, the meeting was 
turned over to Vice-President Dr. Leon A. 
Thompson, who immediately took up the mat- 
ter of preparations to be added to and deleted 
from The National Formulary V, as suggested 
by the Chairman of the Revision Committee, 
Wilbur L. Scoville. 

Under the direction of Dr. Thompson the 
senior class had prepared samples of all these 
preparations, which were exhibited. In addi- 
tion, several papers were read, and the opin- 
ions of many New England pharmacists, as 
determined by canvass, were set forth showing 
their attitude towards these preparations 

After considerable the Branch 
recommend that the following 
retained in the National Formulary V: 

Elixirs.—Elixir of Lithium Citrate, Elixir of 
Viburnum Prunifolium, Elixir of Hypophos- 
phites and Iron. 

Emulsions.—Cod Liver Oil with Iron, Cod 
Liver Oil with Egg. 

Glycerites.—Glycerite of Egg. 


discussion 


voted to be 


Liniments.—Liniment of Ammonium Iodide. 

Liquors.—Liquor of Bismuth, Liquor of 
Magnesium Sulphate, Effervescent. 

Mixtures.—Stokes Expectorant. 

Petroxolins —Camphorated Chloroform, Eu- 
calyptol, Guaiacol, Iodine, Iodine Dilute, Men- 
thol, Methyl Salicylate, Phenol, Camphorated 
Phenol. 

It was voted to recommend that an 
proved formula be proposed for Petroxolin of 


im- 
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Iodine, as it is difficult to prepare this without 
separation taking place. 

Effervescent Salts —Lithium Citrate, Arti- 
ficial Vichy. 

Tinctures.—Decolorized Iodine. 

It was also voted to recommend that an 
improvement be sought in the formula of this 
preparation owing to the disagreeable odor 
which develops on the keeping of this tincture. 

Syrups.—Cimici‘uga, Stillingia, Sodium Hy- 
pophosphite. 

Ointments.—Lead Iodide, Zinc Stearate. 

Samples of preparations and formulas of 
proposed additions were then exhibited and, 
after discussions, it was voted to recommend 
that the following be added to the National 
Formulary V: Compound Digestive Elixir, 
Compound Mustard Ointment, Compound 
Capsicum Ointment, Compound Syrup of 
Thyme, Emulsion of Benzyl Benzoate. 

Members and guests then adjourned to the 
Alumni room where a buffet lunch concluded 
the evening program. 

LESLIE B. BARRETT, Secretary 
NEW YORK. 

The March 1921 meeting of the New York 
Local Branch of the American Pharmaceutical 
Association was called to order in the Lecture 
Hall of the New York College of Pharmacy 
Building Monday, March 14, 1921. 
five members and friends were present. 


Forty- 

The 
minutes of the preceding meeting were read 
and approved. 

Treasurer's Report-—The Treasurer's report 
was received and ordered filed. 

Membership Commiuttee—The following ap- 
plication was received for membership in the 
parent organization: Abraham Kohl, 151 
Bowers St., Jersey City, N. J. 

Fraternal Relations —Mr. Smith brought in 
no report. 

Audit Committee.—Dr. Diner brought in no 
report. 

Education Eddy 
brought in a lengthy report which was ordered 
filed with the thanks of the Association. 

Member of the Council—Dr. Hostmann re- 


and Legislation.—Mr. 


ported progress. 

Communications.—A letter was read by the 
Secretary from Chairman Pincus Herz, of the 
Entertainment Committee of the New York 
County Pharmaceutical Society, and was or- 
dered filed. 

Progress of Pharmacy.—Dr. Diekman sent 
in his regrets that he could not be present at 
the meeting. 
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The paper of the evening, ‘‘Bio-Assays of 
Digitalis Products,’’ was now read by Dr. 
Robert A. Hatcher of Cornell University, and 
discussed by Messrs. Arny, Lascoff, Mayer, 
Hostmann and several other members. 

After a rising vote of thanks extended to 
the speaker, the meeting was declared ad- 


journed. HuGo H. SCHAEFER, Secretary. 


PHILADELPHIA. 

The regular monthly meeting of the Phila- 
delphia Branch of the American Pharmaceu- 
tical Association was held Tuesday, March 8th, 
at the Philadelphia College of Pharmacy and 
Science, President Goodhart presiding. 

The having 
transacted, nomination and election of mem- 
Horace B. Morse 
The Treasurer’s re- 


usual routine business been 


bers was in order. was 
nominated and elected. 
port for the year was then received and filed. 

Henry C. Blair then gave a very interesting 
talk on the “‘Virgin Islands,’’ our latest acquisi- 
tion of territory. He, having occupied the 
post of Educational Commissioner on the Is- 
lands for two years, was well qualified through 
daily contact with the inhabitants to present 
to us many facts of intense interest. 

A brief outline of Mr. Blair’s talk can be 
given as follows: The Island Group consists 
of the islands St. Thomas, St. John and St 
Croix, with a total area of approximately 
1,400 square miles. The islands were acquired 
from Denmark; one of the stipulations 
of the treaty being that they should retain 
their Danish laws until 


there has been no material change since the 


1933, consequently 


acquisition. 

Pharmacy, as Mr. Blair saw it, is a monop- 
oly. There are three stores in the group, all 
controlled by the same firm. The pharmacies 
are managed much on the order of German 
pharmacies. Pharmacy, as well as medicine, 
has no incentive on the islands, as all costs of 
medical treatment to the natives are borne 
by the government. The natives are a list- 
less lot and undesirous of working more than 
enough to supply their immediate needs, which 
are few. 

Mr. Blair reminded us that at one time St 
Thomas produced the finest bay rum, which 
was distilled from bay leaves, rum and brine; 
however, though still manufactured, no dis 
Mr. Blair not 
medicine as 


tilled bay rum is exported 
only discussed pharmacy 

practiced on the islands, but also referred to 
their past history and topography, and the 


and 


peculiarities of the natives. 
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Prof. Louis Gershenfeld then explained to 
us the theories of Blood Coagulants. It proved 
to be a very interesting subject and cleared a 
great many points that we had vaguely grasped 
before. 

Prof. Heber Youngken in the absence of 
Professor LaWall, chairman of the Nominating 
Committee, made the report. 

President, J. W. England; First Vice-Pres- 
ident, FE. G. Eberle; Second Vice-President, 
George E. Ewe; Secretary-Treasurer, Jos. W. E. 
Harrisson. Committees:— Fraternal, Ambrose 
Hunsberger, Chairman; Dr. Horatio C. Wood, 


JOURNAL 
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Jr., Frank E. Morgan. Practical Pharmacy, 
Ivor Griffith, Chairman; Wm. G. Toplis, A. B. 
Nichols. Membership, Russell T. Blackwood, 
Chairman ; Josiah C. Peacock, W. W. McNeary. 

A motion was made and adopted that the 
report Mr. Blair was in- 
structed to cast the ballot electing the nom- 


be received and 


inees. 

The President-elect took the chair, after 
which the Branch thanked the officers, who 
had served the past year, for the untiring 


efforts they had put forth to make it successful. 


Jos. W. E. HaArrRisson, Secretary. 





COUNCIL BUSINESS 


A. COUNCIL LETTER NO. 14. 
(Abstract. ) 


A. FH. 


Washington, D. C., February 28, 1921 
62. Request that the National Formulary Com 
mittee be authorized to hold a meeting at some 
time during the coming summer—Result of vote 
Motion No. motion to authorize the 
National Formulary Committee to hold a 


meeting during the coming summer, the exact 


59, a 


time and place to be decided on by the com- 
mittee, and to appropriate a sum, not to ex- 
ceed $1000, to defray the expenses of this 
meeting, having been approved by the Com 
mittee on Finance and having received a ma 
jority of affirmative votes, is carried. 

In this connection, it should be stated that 
your Secretary has been justly criticized by a 
member of the Council for the manner in which 
this matter has been handled—the motion 
having been offered before the subject 
submitted to the Council for discussion and 
before the the Finance 
Committee were secured. 


was 
recommendations of 


These errors of omission I trust will not be 
attributed to any ulterior motive, but to their 
true causes, namely, a desire to expedite busi- 
ness and a lack of familiarity with Council 
procedures. 

As the approval of the Finance Committee 
has been obtained, although out of the proper 
order, and a majority of the members of the 
Council have voted in the affirmative, it is 
thought proper to announce that the motion 
is carried. 

Any member, who voted in the affirmative, 
may reopen the matter for further consideration 
by offering a motion to that effect. 

63. Election of active members—Result of vote 
Motion No. 61 (Applications Nos. 362 to 400, 


inclusive, for active membership) has received 
a majority of affirmative votes. 

64. Resignation of Chairman of the Commitiee 
on Standards of Drugs and Chemical Products 
Prof. J. A. Koch writes from Pittsburgh, Pa., 
under date of February 21, 1921, as follows: 

“T am not at all satisfied with the results I 
have been able to achieve as Chairman of the 
Committee on Standards of Drugs and Chemi 
cal Products and for that reason desire here 
with to tender my resignation, to take effect 
at once.”’ 

65. Report of Committee on Invested Savings 
and Trust Funds. Prof. Wm. B. Day, Chair- 
man of the Committee on Invested Savings and 
Trust Funds, submits the following report 
under date of February 23, 1921: 

“Rule the General Rules of Finance 
of the Pharmaceutical Association 
(see page li of the prefatory portion of the 
Year Book) provides that it shall be the duty 
of the Committee on Invested Savings and 


Trust Funds to carefully consider the nature 


13 of 


American 


and status of all invested savings and trust 
funds of the Association and to make an annual 
report upon the same to the Council. 

“It has been customary, however, to limit this 
report to a report upon the banks where the 
With 
this end in view, I have recently addressed a 
letter to the bank where I have my account, 
the Fort Dearborn National Bank of Chicago, 
asking for information relative to the Boston 
Penny Savings Bank of Boston, Massachusetts, 
and the International Bank of St. Louis, for 
these are the only banks where our Association 


funds of the Association are deposited 


funds are on deposit. 

“TItis a pleasure to report that the Fort Dear 
born National Bank has replied that the In- 
ternational Bank of St. Louis has been a cor- 
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respondent of theirs for more than ten years 
that excellent balances are maintained, 
and statements received from time to time 
indicate the institution is operating along satis- 


and 


factory lines. The institution has always been 
recommended as being entitled to confidence. 
The Boston Penny Savings Bank is not a cor- 
Fort National 
Dearborn has written to 


respondent of the Dearborn 
Bank but the 
several large banks in Boston and the replies 
from these Boston banks are that they have a 
high regard for the management of the Boston 


Penny Savings Bank and believe them to be 


Fort 


operating the bank’s affairs along satisfactory 
lines. They are told that the Boston Penny 
Savings Bank has deposits of approximately 
$13,000,000 and surplus and undivided profits 
of about $1,000,000.”’ 

66. Election of active members. You are re- 
quested to vote on the following applications 
for active membership: 

No. 401, Isador Lipowsky, 79 Purchase St., 
Rye, N. Y.; No. 402, William I. Smith, 855 
Tremont Ave., New York, N. Y.; No. 403, 
Sidney Weiss, 1819 W. 59th St., Chicago, IIL; 
No. 404, Brown Charles Staub, 135 Fourteenth 
St., Renovo, Pa.; No. 405, Wm. J. Bonisteel, 
115 W. 68th St., New York, N. Y., S. & S. 
Member; No. 406, Norma Claire Schulte, 
1501 E. 55th St., Chicago, Ill.; No. 407, Oliver 
Kamm, P. O. Box 488, Detroit, Mich.; No 
408, Dennis B. Long, 373 Center St., Ionia, 
Mich.; No. 409, William Frederick Colby, 1065 
Meldrum Ave., Detroit, Mich.; No. 410, 
Philip Walter Jaffa, 686 Alfred St., Detroit, 
Mich.; No. 411, Wilbur J. Behrens, 9306 12th 
St., Detroit, Mich.; No. 412, Maxson Hall 
Whitney, 5449 Indiana Ave., Chicago, IIL; 
No. 413, Jerome Emmanuel D’Aunoy, 3201 
Laurel St., New Orleans, La.; No. 414, Mar 
shall M. Wright, 528 Main St., Lewiston, 
Idaho; No. 415, Joseph Philip Yaffe, 195 
Chambers St., Boston, Mass.; No. 416, Charles 
Henry Schafer, North Canton, Ohio; No. 417, 
Ralph G. Spaulding, Rockwood’s Pharmacy, 
Windsor, Vt.; No. 418, Robert Carl Peterson, 
112 Tyndale St., Roslindale, Mass.; No. 419, 
Benson Fenwick, 6 Lowell St., Wor- 
$20, Charles Arthur Peder- 
zoli, 16 So. Bow St., Milford, Mass.; No. 421, 
John Grant Lewis, 34 Holbrook St., Jamaica 
Plain, Mass.; No. 422, Ruth Everest Sparks, 
117 East Union St., Burlington, N. J.; No 
423, Charles Samuel Gutzeit, 362 Jackson St., 
Philadelphia, Pa., S. & S. Member; No. 424, 
David Gregory McElroy, Coaldale, Pa.; No 
$25, Edith M. Schofield, 1721 Ave., 


Harold 
cester, Mass.; No 


Pacific 
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Atlantic City, N. J.; No. 426, Irwin Harry 
Kauffman, 926 N. 42nd St., Philadelphia, Pa.; 
No. 427, Horace Burroughs, Jr., 123 Market 
Place, Baltimore, Md.; No. 428, Micheal Gan- 
nino, 27 Richard St., Lynn, Mass.; No. 429, 
George Charles Schicks, Jr., 507 Main St., 
Valparaiso, Ind.; No. 430, Cassius L. Clay, 
City Chemist, City Board of Health, New 
Orleans, La.; No. 431, E. J. Hart, 508 Chartres 
St., New Orleans, La.; No. 432, Louis A. Stock- 
ton, Mandeville, La.; No. 433, Paul Willard 
Heckman, 134 N. Main St., Nazareth, Pa.; 
No. 434, Marshall J. Demouy, 1254 Monroe 
St., Mobile, Ala.; No. 435, Frank H. Scholz, 
43 Grace St., Irvington, N. J.; No. 436, Ed- 
ward Alois Viering, 114 Main St., Terryville, 
Conn.; No. 437, James T. Dumas, Foley, Ala., 
No. 438, Reginald Miller, 55 East 32nd Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; No. 439, Louis E. Commagere; 
Jr., 1127 Decatur St., New Orleans, La 
A. G. DuMekz, Secretary 

LETTER NO. 15. 
C., March 18, 1921. 

67. Election of active members—Result of vote, 
Motion No. 66 (Applications Nos. 401 to 439 


has received 


A. PH. A. COUNCIL 


Washington, D. 


inclusive, for active membership 

a majority of affirmative votes 
68. Request for additional appropriation for 

Year Book Publication, 


of which your secretary is chairman, has, after 


The Committee on 


careful consideration of the estimates obtained 
from various publishers on the printing, binding 
and distribution of the Year Book for 1919, 
decided to let the contract to the Eschenbach 
The esti- 
mate received from this company was lowet 
than any of the others, and the company did 
1918 Year Book 


Printing Company of Easton, Pa 


the work on the in a satis 


factory manner 
The Committee that the 


cost of getting out the Year Book for 1919 will 


finds, however, 
exceed the sum appropriated for that purpose 
$5000. See letter No. 11, p. 38) by ap 
proximately $1500. The Year 
Book for 1919 as closely as this can be esti- 


cost of the 


mated at the present time will be $6478.41 
The cost of the 1918 Year Book was $5006.28 
Both estimates $451.41, 
the cost of distribution including postage, ex- 
The difference is due to an 


include the sum of 
press and freight 
increase in the cost of labor and materials 
The Committee is of the opinion that it has 
made a thorough canvass of the situation and 
that no better terms can be arranged. As 
Professor Arny has had the manuscript ready 
to forward to the printer for the past six months 
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it is hoped that the Council will take immediate 
action in appropriating the additional amount 
($1500) required. 

As the request has been submitted to the 
Committee on Finance and been approved, a 
motion is in order. 

69. Request that a set of the Proceedings be 
sent to the Pharmaceutical Institute of the Uni- 
versity of Berlin and certain volumes to the Uni- 
versity of Basel. Under date of March 12, 
1921, Secretary Day writes from Chicago as 
follows: 

Kremers of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin writes to me as follows: 
‘Not long ago, we sent to the Pharmaceutical 
Institute of the University of 
containing thirty-five bound volumes of the 
Proceedings of the American Pharmaceutical 
Association. We have now a request for a 
set of the Proceedings from the Pharmaceutical 
Institute of the University of Berlin. It oc- 
curred to me that the American Pharma- 
ceutical Association might be more than glad 


“Professor Edward 


Basel, a box 


JOURNAL 
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of the opportunity to spread the gospel of 
American pharmacy in European countries. 
I, therefore, inquire whether the Association 
would be willing to send a complete-set of its 
Proceedings to the Pharmaceutical Institute 
of Berlin. 
be willing to send such volumes as would be 
necessary to complete the partial set which 
we have sent to Basel.’ 


Possibly the Association will also 


“T wish to offer a motion before the Council 
that 
curred in and that a set of Proceedings be sent 
to the Pharmaceutical Institute of the Uni 
versity of Berlin and that such volumes as are 


Professor Kremers’ suggestion be con- 


necessary to complete the partial set sent by 
Professor Kremers to the University of Basel 
be supplied by us. 

“In this connection, I would call attention to 
the fact that we are not able to supply com- 
plete sets. 
volumes is entirely exhausted.”’ 


The stock of some of the earlier 


S. L. Hilton offers a second to this motion. 
A. G. DuMeEz, Secretary 








CORRESPONDENCE 


INTERNATIONAL BIBLIOGRAPHY OF PHARMACEUTICAL LITERATURE 
A CORRECTION. * 


As one highly interested in pharmacy and quite especially in the historical side of it, 
you will pardon me for calling attention to a few errors in the article “International Bibliography 
of Pharmaceutical Literature’? and your editorial thereon in THE JouRNAL for March. My 
sole object is to have our JOURNAL and its index absolutely correct, so that its readers, both 
here and abroad, are not misled. 

The name of the author of the paper is not Lugendhold, but Teofil Tugendhold (lover of 
virtue). He is, or was, as I have not heard of him since the war, an apothecary in Lodz, Poland 
(formerly Russia), the center of an extensive textile industry, founded by Germans in 1815. 
Tugendhold is not merely an apothecary, but also a pharmaceutical historian and a collector and 
lover of books on pharmacy. As a proof of this let me quote the following incident: 

The late Professor O. Tunmann, of the University of Berne, Switzerland, published in 
No. 27 and 28 of the Pharmazeutische Zentralhalle (Dresden) for 1907, Vol. 48, pp. 554-576, 
a bibliography of pharmaceutical price lists or price lists of drugs entitled, ‘‘Kine Zusammenstellung 
alter Arzneitaxen.”’ This list comprises 273 ‘‘Taxen,”’ beginning with the Roman historian Pliny 
up to the Hannover Apotheker Taxe for 1799, verily a highly valuable compilation! But Teofil 
Tugendhold, the Lodz apotheker, in No. 1 of the Zentralhalle for 1908, Vol. 49, pp. 3 to 9, made 
many corrections in this list and also added 57 more ‘‘Taxen,’’ most of them preserved in his 
own private library. No doubt the readers of the Zentralhalle, especially those interested in 


* EpitTor’s Note.—We regret that in transcribing, an m. s. ‘‘T’’ was mistaken for “L, 
hence the error in the name throughout the articles of the March number, pp. 165 and 169. 
The error is regretted, and we thank Mr. Raubenheimer for his communication. It is hoped 
notation will be made to correct the error in the name, which should be Tugendhold, not 
Lugendhold. 
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historical pharmacy, will recall this incident, a real victory of an apotheker and his private 
library over a college professor and a University library! At any rate, Prof. Alexander Tschirch, 
in his masterwork ‘‘Handbuch der Pharmakognosie,”’ Vol. I, Part 2, pp. 810 to 835, publishes 
the complete list, giving Tugendhold and his library due credit in each instance. 

This Lodz apotheker presented at the 11th International Congress of Pharmacy held 
at The Hague September 17 to 21, 1913, a paper which he personally read in German before 
Section I, dealing with General Subjects: ‘‘Ueber die Notwendigkeit eines Internationalen Ver- 
zeichnisses der pharmazeutischen Literatur,’’ which is printed in the Proceedings of the Con- 
gress, Compte rendu, Tome I, pp. 436 and 437. 

Unfortunately, in the translation of this paper in THE JourRNAL of March 1921, a few 
misunderstandings have occurred, which I would like to correct. In the General Outline 

Ill. Add Synonyms. 
V. Add Almanachs. 
X. Should be Pharmaceutical Education (instead of Development). 

VIII does not pertain to taxes, duties, etc., as stated on p. 169. The original German 
text is VIII ‘‘Taxen,’’ which means the “taxe’’ or price, retail price, which the pharmacist 
charges for the drugs. This price is fixed by the Government, and for that reason the official 
“Taxe,”’ or Price list, gives the selling price of the different medicines. However, your trans- 
lation ‘Taxes, Duties, ete.,’’ gives the reader the impression that ‘income tax’”’ or “personal 
tax"’ or ‘“‘property or water tax,’’ or duties, import duties on drugs are meant, which is fallacious. 
As at the present time we are living in an’age of taxes, such a slip is liable to happen! At 
least I can realize it. 

The statement in your Editorial on p. 165, “If after consideration by the Congress such 
an undertaking seems feasible,”’ etc., gives the impression that the recommendation has not 
been acted upon as yet. However, the 11th International Congress of Pharmacy, to which 
Professors Remington and Koch were delegates from the A. Ph. A., is past history, having 
taken place at The Hague in September 1913. Sorry to say, and I verified this by examining 
the Proceedings, the Congress took no action on Mr. Tugendhold’s recommendation. His 
valuable paper was not even discussed. The Committee asked for was not appointed by the 
Congress. Tugendhold and other pharmacists of different countries, including Professors Rem 
ington, Koch, LaWall and myself from the United States, were made Honorary Members of 
the 11th International Congress of Pharmacy, and that ended it for the time being. 

As you rightly pointed out in your Editorial, the Year Book of the A. Ph. A., the former 
Proceedings A. Ph. A., and the British Year Books of Pharmacy cover the field of Pharmaceutical 
Abstracts. To these three reference works there should be added three more, namely, the 
Digest of Comments on U. S. P. and N. F. by the Public Health Service, the Chemical Abstracts 
of the American Chemical Society pertaining to Pharmaceutical Chemistry, and above all, the 
Jahreshericht der Pharmazie of the Deutscher Apotheker Verein, published since 1841, the 
‘“‘mother and father’’ of all Yearbooks and Abstracts. 

Let us hope that in the interest of our beloved profession, Apotheker Tugendhold’s Outline 
of Pharmaceutical Bibliography will be undertaken and completed in due time. A beginning 
of some of the subjects has already been made. 

Truly pharmacy, professional pharmacy, is progressing! 

(Signed) OtTtTo RAUBENHEIMER, Pu.M 

BROOKLYN, N. Y., Marcu 26, 1921. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL GUIDE 
FOR STUDENTS OF THE HISTORY OF 
PHARMACY. 
The subjects relating to the 
a comprehensive 


History of 
Pharmacy are indexed in 
card system by the Wisconsin Pharmaceutical 
Experiment Station, Kremers, Di- 
The scope of the guide is indicated by 


Edward 
rector. 
the table of contents: Definitions, Classifica 


tion—according to ‘Trommsdorf, Buchner, 
Geiger, Phillippe, Frederking, Schelenz, periods 
history countries. Bibliog- 


Antiquity, Middle Ages and 


of general and 
raphy, General 
Modern Pharmacy. 
tem may be had by referring to one of another 
subject, in JourNAL A. Pu. A., June 1919, 
Cards for each of the subjects named 


An idea of the card sys- 


p. 516. 
have been prepared; they serve not only for 
reference, but in many instances supply the 
needed information. 


A DUTCH BOTANICAL BOOK OF 1696 
PRESENTED TO THE AMERICAN 
PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION 
The AssocIATION has received through Wil- 

liam Beukma, of Denver, a Dutch botanical 

book by Abraham Munting, and published by 

Francois Halma and Pieter Vander Aa. The 

gift comes from the father of Mr. Beukma, 

Cornelius Beukma, Dallas, Texas. The book 

has been in the family for a number of gen- 

erations, passing always to the eldest son 

The volume has over 1000 pages; 250 illus 

trations from copper plate, most of them full- 

page, about 9 X 12 inches; they are works of 
art, each one the subject of individual study, 
inscribed with the name of the designer and 
engraver. The book is bound in leather. 

Brief mention only is made at this time, and 

further notices will be forthcoming. 
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ROGER BACON USED MICROSCOPE 
IN PHYSIOLOGICAL RESEARCH. 
The Philadelphia Ledger, April 3, 
a double page from the cipher manuscript 
written in the 13th century by Roger Bacon. 
that 


discoveries by the aid of the 


pictures 


It reveals, according to the translator, 
Bacon 


microscope, which were not generally known 


made 
until comparatively recent times. The page 
shown in the Ledger is written in an inter- 
locking cipher. It discusses the medicinal 
properties of flowers, roots and herbs, of which 
there are illustrations, and also of receptacles 
for the storage of drugs. It is contended that 
Bacon not only invented the microscope, but 
that he discovered micro-organisms with it 
The owner of the cipher manuscript is Wil- 
fred M. Voynich, bibliographer and medieval- 
ist of New York; the translator is Prof. Wil- 
liam Romaine Newbold of the University of 
translation (in 
latter, Dr. 


number of 


Pennsylvania. Prior to the 
of the manuscript by the 
had 


scientists in 


part 
Voynich submitted it to a 
without 


Dr. New- 


bold will discuss the physiological features of 


Europe and America, 


satisfactory results in deciphering. 


the manuscript before the College of Physicians 
and Surgeons (Philadelphia), April 20, and 
Mr. Voynich will speak on the history of the 
following, before the 


manuscript, the day 


American Philosophical Society, Philadelphia. 


THE NEW FRENCH CODEX. 

M. Fleury, Professor of Materia Medica at 
the Rennes School of Medicine and Pharmacy, 
has been criticizing the Codex, with its latest 
additions and corrections, and points out that 
further additions and corrections are required. 
In designating plants, for instance, he asks 
why is sometimes the name of the class given 
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and sometimes the name of the order? Why 
not adopt a uniform and more general indica- 
tion, as for example, “Polyporus officinalis— 
Hymenomycetae?”’ The indication of the por- 
tion of the plant to be used is often not only 
unsystematic but, botanically speaking, vague. 

“The 
literally 


For instance, ‘‘Poppy part used flower.” 


poppy-gatherer who accepted this 
(remarks M. Fleury) would hardly be able to 
sell his wares, although they might conform 
to Codex other 


cases the word ‘‘flower’’ 


specifications.” In certain 
is used where petals 
The 


‘‘plant in flower’’ may include the root in the 


only are clearly implied. expression 


case of the lily of the valley, but not in the 


case of calamint and rue; but such points 
should be specified, not left to the individual 
judgment. M. Fleury notes that though 


Vera Cruz sarsaparilla can be but rarely ob- 
tained nowadays, it is still the officinal species. 
Would it not be better to substitute the more 
variety? If a volume 


current “Tampico” 


which is a legal authority is not correct, the 
door is always left open for officials who may 


cause annoyance.—Chemist & Druggist. 


A CZECHO-SLOVAKIA 
PHARMACEUTICAL PUBLICATION 
A Pharmaceutical Review, under the editor 
ship of Dr. F. 
published in 


Sperling, of Marienbad, is now 
Czecho-Slovakia. The 
are printed in Czech, French and German, and 


articles 


relate largely to the chemical and pharmaceu 
tical industries of the new republic. 


TWENTY-SECOND ANNUAL CHEMISTS’ 
EXHIBITION (LONDON 

We are notice of the 
Chemists’ Exhibition by the British & Colonial 
This 
to foster international trade, and will be held 
June 20-24 at Central Hall, 
London, S. W. The claim is that it will com- 


prise the largest display of drugs, medicines, 


requested to give 


Pharmacist. Exhibition has done much 


Westminster, 


druggists’ sundries, toilet articles and chem 
ists’ wares generally ever shown under one 
It will be at 
manufacturers, 
the 


any interested trader visiting the “Old Coun 


roof in any part of the world. 


tended by merchants, and 


chemists from all sections of world, and 


try’’ can obtain admission on presentation of 

his business card 

GOVERNMENT NEEDS CHEMISTS AND 
OTHER LABORATORY WORKERS 
The United States Civil 

sion states that there are openings in the Gov 


Service Commis 
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ernment service for associate chemists at 
$2,500 to $3,600 a year, assistant chemists at 
$1,800 to $2,500 a year, and junior chem- 
ists at $1,200 to $1,800 a year. 
at an annual compensation of $2,500 or 
the $20 a 


month granted by Congress. 


Appointee’ 
less 
will also be allowed increase of 

It is stated that the openings offer oppor- 
tunities for those who are qualified in the 
various specializations of chemistry. 

The that the 
Ordnance Department at Large, War Depart- 


Commission also announces 
ment, needs catalytical chemists at $3,000 to 
$4,000 a year, assistant catalytical chemists at 
$2,000 to $3,000 a year, and junior catalytical 
chemists at $1,600 to $2,000 a year. The in- 
crease of $20 a month is allowed for these posi- 
tions also when the basic pay is not more than 
$2,500 a year. 

There is also need in a number of Govern- 
ment establishments for laboratory assistants, 
laboratory aids, and laboratory apprentices of 
various kinds, requiring training in chemistry, 
ceramics, textile technology, 


physics, paper 


technology, civil, mechanical and electrical 
engineering, etc 
Full information and application blanks 


may be obtained by communicating with the 
United States Civil Service Commission, Wash 
ington, D. C., or by calling upon the secre- 
tary of the United States Civil Service Board 
at the post office or customhouse in any city. 

In this connection, 


held for 


should be 


examina 
May ll; 
The 
graduates in pharmacy; 
from Civil 
1921. 


competitive 


tions will be “druggist,” 


application made at once 
applicants must be 
information be had 


Bulletin 193, 


further may 


Service issued March 25, 
NEW SPECIALLY DENATURED 
ALCOHOL FORMULAE 

Commissioner of Internal Revenue Williams 
has approved two new formulae for specially 
denatured alcohol for use in the manufacture, 
in one case of lotions for external purposes 
only, and in the other case in the preparation 


of antiseptic solutions for external purposes 


only. The newly issued formulae are 
Specially Denatured Alcohol Formula No. 37. 
The following formula, to be known as 


Specially Denatured Alcohol Formula No. 37, 
is hereby authorized for use in the preparation 
of antiseptic solutions for external purposes: 
To every 100 gallons of pure ethyl alcohol 
add 45 ounces eucalyptol, U. S. P.; 30 ounces 


thymol, U. S. P.; 20 ounces menthol, U. S. P. 
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Specially Denatured Alcohol Formula No. 
23B.—The following formula, to be known as 
Specially Denatured Alcohol Formula No. 23B, 
‘is hereby authorized for use in the manufacture 
of lotions, for external purposes only: 

To every 100 gallons of pure ethyl alcohol 
add 15 pounds of camphor, U. S. P.; 2 pounds 
of menthol crystals, U. S. P.; 3 pounds of car- 
bolic acid, U.S. P. 


HONG KONG’S TRADE IN GINSENG. 
Vice-Consul Schenk at Hong Kong writes 
that the trade in ginseng is increasing and 
that the United States is increasing its share 
in the trade. The total exports for the first 
nine months of 1920 amounted to £141,706 
worth. The total imports amounted to 
£684,418, 77 percent of which was supplied by 
the United States. The discrepancy between 
imports and exports of the root in Hong Kong 
is accounted for by the large amount used 
locally in the manufacture of Chinese tonics 
and other medicines or proprietary articles. 


DRUG CULTIVATION IN CZECHO- 
SLOVAKIA. 

With the purpose of promoting both the 
cultivation and collection of medicinal plants 
the Czecho-Slovak Government, through the 
‘Agricultural Board of Moravia, has issued 
instructions to the director of the Government 
experimental institute for plant cultivation in 
Briinn to undertake investigations regarding 
the cultivation of medicinal plants, and also 
to analyze the plants collected locally. 


BOTANICAL SOCIETY OF INDIA. 

A committee of Indian botanists has been 
formed to inaugurate the Botanical Society of 
India; the main objects of which are to en- 
courage research and instruction in botany 
throughout the Indian Empire; to improve the 
scattered and scanty literature available in 
India, and to make it more accessible to all 
botanists; to organize various expeditions; and 
finally, to establish one or more biological sta- 
tions with suitable locations. 


BOSTON GIVES FREE MEDICAL 
ADVICE. 

According to newspaper reports, when things 
go wrong with health in Boston homes here- 
after, the family doctor and his fee may be ig- 
nored. Boston, through its health department, 
stands ready to tell its citizens and their de- 
pendents what ails them: “If baby cries with- 
out apparent cause, if father has spots before 
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the eyes or mother suffers fainting spells, a let- 
ter to the new Municipal Health Information 
Bureau will bring in the next mail a diagnosis 
of the ailments, with advice for self-treatment 
or for recourse to clinics or specialists without 
cost. Communications will be confidential.”’ 

“Symptoms should be told in brief detail. 
Age, sex, occupation and other facts should be 
given. A 
should be enclosed for reply.”’ 
only requirements, Commissioner Woodward 


self-addressed stamped envelope 


Those are the 


said. 


WHY THE BURDEN OF DIFFERENT 
MONEYS, WEIGHTS, MEASURES 
AND LANGUAGES? 

Richard Spillane, ‘‘Men and Business,’’ in- 
troduces this Mark 
Twain's remark ‘“‘Everybody complains about 
the weather but anything.”’ 
Continuing, Mr. Spillane says 
who has anything to do with three of the great 
departments of international affairs—money, 
weights and measures and languages—com- 
plains about the confusion and waste attending 
them, but nobody does anything to correct 
them, except at rare intervals, such as that 
started a few years ago in regard to making 
After discussing 
concludes that 

“Everybody 

international 


subject by repeating 


nobody does 
“Everybody 


the metric system universal.” 
the monetary standards, he 
the whole system is absurd 
knows anything about 
finance appreciates the fact, yet the muddle 


who 


of money systems endures and is likely to en- 
dure to the discomfort and cost of the world 
until the leaders of the world come together 
and arrive at a sane and sensible method of 
curing the evil. 

“It is so, too, with weights and measures 
A ton is 2,240 pounds in some parts of the 
world and 2,000 in others. A ton of coal is 
2,240 pounds in Philadelphia and 2,000 in New 
York. In Great Britain two systems of weights 
and measures are recognized—the imperial and 
metric. A full list of the variety of weights 
and measures in use throughout the world 
would take up the whole page on which this 
article is printed. No one can appreciate the 
confusion this produces unless he has had 
experience in international trade. 

“In languages it is no better than in money 
or in weights or measures, although English 
has made such great headway in the last few 
years that there is probability that in time 
it will be in as near to universal use as is pos- 
sible without official acceptance by all the 
nations. 
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“‘What’s the reason the world burdens itself 
with such a mixture of moneys, weights, mea- 
sures, languages? 
In nothing is man so rooted as custom. He 
pays a heavier price than he knows for adher- 
ence to old forms and age-worn habits, but by 
reason of his prejudices he wants others to 
conform to his methods rather than that he 
should change to theirs.” 


No reason except custom. 


PUBLIC IS STAMPEDING TOWARD 
EDUCATION. 

Peter A. Mortenson, 
Chicago Schools, in an address to the Revenue 
Committee of the Illinois Legislature, March 
29, said: ‘The public is literally stampeding 
toward education. Where 40 percent used to 
be considered excellent, Chicago high schools 
last month got 87'/2 percent of the pupils 
finishing grade school courses. The rush to edu- 
cation is bankrupting the school city. 

“A great surge of self-improvement, of per- 
sonal betterment, is on in America,”’ he said, 
‘‘and the schools must meet it. They cannot 
do so as they are financed to-day. Foreigners 
stream in demanding education. Thousands 
of young people have quit high-paid, no-future 
jobs in industry to fit themselves for college. 
It would take five big high school buildings to 
accommodate the increase in high school at- 
tendance in Chicago alone.”’ 

A complete reorganization of commercial 
courses in the schools of the city is seen as 
one of the pressing needs of the near future 
by F. G. Nichols, director of commercial 
education of the Pennsylvania Department of 
Public Instruction. ‘The great demand to-day 
among public school pupils is for commercial 
education,” said Mr. Nichols. ‘‘Fifty percent 
of the girls enrolling and 30 percent of the 
boys want such an education. The time has 
passed when we can give them more or less 
perfunctory courses in bookkeeping, stenog- 
raphy and a few other fundamentals. 

‘‘What is needed to-day are live courses that 
comply with the demands of the business 
world. In Chicago, Boston and Cincinnati 
matters have progressed so far that pupils 
spend one week in school and the next working 
out their problems in business houses. The 
demand for such education is general all over 
the country.” 


Superintendent of 


PHILANTHROPIC PHARMACY. 
The Virginia Pharmacist for March com- 
ments on a Service Club established by Thorn- 
ton-Thomas Pharmacy of Roanoke, Va. The 
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club membership dues are twenty-five cents a 
week for males and fifty cents a week for 
females. Cut prices are-given the members, 
and—free doctors’ attention, and any doctor 
you wish; free prescriptions, as many as the 
doctor sees fit to write; free delivery, on the 
minute; merchandise at absolute cost to mem- 
Then the following advertisement is 
quoted: 


bers. 


“We agree to pay all Doctor fees with the 
exception of Surgical operations and Hospital 
bills, no fees for treating Obstetrical cases, 
venereal diseases, drug addicts or consump- 
It is understood that the doctor called 
shall be a local doctor for treatment of club 
members only. We also agree to fill all pre- 
scriptions FREE with the exception of vac- 
cine serum and anti-toxin.’ 


tives. 


The concluding comment of the 
Pharmacist is: 


Virginia 
“This is something of a new 
wrinkle in the drug game, and evidently bases 
its hope for success on the same statistical 
grounds that the less altruistic insurance com- 
panies work under, but if they essay to satisfy 
the whims of the many chronic cranks who 
will qualify at the price, they stand a pretty 
fair chance to get into hot water.”’ 


BUSINESS IS ON THE UPTURN. 


A MESSAGE FROM THE ASSOCIATED ADVER- 
TISING CLUBS OF THE WORLD. 


Business in America is getting its stride 
again. 

It is going to set a steady pace it can keep 
Swing along with it, the best is yet to come. 

Recent months have marked a return to 
normal habits and wholesome standards 
Business houses are in training to conserve 
strength and build up vital powers on a bet- 
ter, broader basis. 

Prices have reached or are reaching stable 
levels. 

Goods and services no longer sell them- 
selves. They must be sold. 

Good salesmanship is the order of the day 
It is a help-the-buyer kind. It puts service on 
a par with profit. Its aim is to attract buyers 
by making buying attractive. 

Merchants and all sellers are not merely 
getting business, they are building it on foun- 
dations of integrity. 

Just recently the president of a national 
business spent thousands of dollars to apol- 
ogize to the public for misstatements in adver- 
tising published in hundreds of newspapers 
by his company. 








He said policies of truth-telling and fair 
treatment must be maintained by his com- 
pany at any cost begause he valued the con- 
fidence of the public and the good-will of his 
business too much to have it impaired by 
wrong practices. 

Legitimate business believes in “playing 
fair’ and ‘‘dealing square.”’ 
the the purchaser in all 
transactions. 

With the spirit of service as a guiding force, 
business is worthy of your faith on which its 
There is the nub of the whole 


It aims to safe 


guard interests of 


activity relies. 
matter. 
American security lies not only in our mines, 
forests, factories and farms, but also in the 
work of our hands and the confidence in our 
hearts. 
Let us turn these to constructive purposes 


and enjoy a wholesome measure of prosperity. 


PERSONAL AND NEWS ITEMS. 


The following is from an Associated Press 


dispatch of March 22. 


Dr. A. R. Bliss, member o/ the faculty of 
Emory University, and six or more students 
were injured in an explosion in the pharmacol 
ogy laboratory of the university 

The explosion was believed to have resulted 
from gas ignition. The laboratory was badly 
damaged and several windows were blown out 
Approximately thirty students were in the 
room at the time. The injured were taken to 
a hospital. 

The blast occurred just before the opening 
of the winter term convocation exercises 
had further advice 


far we have no 


A. R. Bliss. 


Thus 
from Dr. 


Mrs. Hamilton Wright, of Washington, D 
C., has been appointed by the Council of the 
League of Nations to the board of assessors 
which will operate with the League’s advisory 
committee on traffic in opium. Her co- 
workers are Sir John Jordan, of Great Britain, 
and Henri Breanier, of France. Mrs. Wright 
is the widow of Dr. Hamilton Wright, known 
internationally for his work in restricting and 
regulating the sale and production of narcotics, 
and a member of the Peace Commission in 
Paris, where he was killed in a street accident. 


Madame Marie Curie will visit the United 
States in May. The women of this country 
hope to contribute a fund sufficient to present 
Madame Curie with a gramme of radium. It 
goes without saying that the visitor will re 
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ceive a hearty welcome. Her busy life pre 


vents an extended visit. 


Dr. George Frank Butler, professor of 
materia medica, therapeutics and clinical med 
icine in various Chicago medical colleges for 
many years, author of several medical works, 
and who also has gained a wide reputation as 
writer of excellence, 
was in his younger years a drug clerk in Pitts- 
field, Mass. It there that the literary 
urge upon He has written three 


poet, essayist and story 


was 
came him. 
volumes of poems, two of essays and one book 
“The Physician 


of fiction, xploits of a 


Detective.” 


Ex-President John Uri Lloyd received hon 
orary membership from the Chemists’ Club, 
New York, at the tenth anniversar y of the open- 
ing of its home. Representatives of the em 
bassies of Great Britain, Belgium, France and 
Italy were present. The foreign chemists who 
received the honor of membership were: D1 


Giacomo Ciamician, Italy; Dr. Henri Louis 
Le Chatelier, France; Dr. Ernest Solvay, Bel 
gium; Sir Edward Thorpe, England. Other 


Americans thus honored were: Dr. William 
Henry Nichols, New York; Dr. Edgar Fahs 
Smith, Philadelphia; and Dr. Edward Weston, 
of Newark, N. J. 

Dean William A. Pearson, of Hahnemann 
Medical College and School of Science, Phila 
delphia, the faculty 
students with a loving cup filled with $2,000 in 
gold, March 11 

Dr. H. M. Whelpley delivered an 
on “‘Hunting Arrow Heads and Other Indian 
Relics,” St. Natural History 


Museum Association, March 16 


was presented by and 


address 


before Louis 


Otto W. Osterlund has been elected Presi 
dent of the Philadelphia College of Pharmacy 
and Science, succeeding Howard B. French, 
who held the office for about a quarter of a 


century. 

R. F. Grace, chairman A. Ph. A. Membership 
Committee in New Orleans, has been kept at 
infected hand. He 


reports many accessions in Louisiana to the 


home as a result of an 
Association, but is distressed over the resigna- 
tions from the Southern Druggists’ Bachelor 
Club; the marriage of E. J. Perrier to Miss 
Alma Caballero took place April 13. Mr. 
and Mrs. Frank J. Nuccio entertained the 
Pharmaceutical Association 
Glee Club with a 


American and 
New Orleans 


supper, March 10. 


Druggists’ 
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The February 7ile and Till contains the 
“Spring Ode” included in the address by Merle 
Thorpe, editor of the Nation’s Business, before 
the Section on Commercial Interests, A. Ph. A., 
in Washington. Kipling’s “Our Fathers of 
Old,” is printed in the American Journal of 
Pharmacy for March, as part of the address of 
Fx-President Charles H. LaWall, A. Ph. A. 

Prize winners in the National Wholesale 
Druggists’ Association’s contest among writers 
of papers on the jobber, and the prizes they 
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received, were Harry Jerome, $100; Vernon 
Driskell, $50; and Jacques Fontaine, $25. 
Honorable mention was made of the papers by 
Francis J. Smith, Zeb W. Rike, Frank Farring- 
ton, Erford L. Bedient, Horace M. Miller, 
Harold Rising, Leon Allen, John N. Stansfield, 
Charles Genolin, W. F. Rightor, R. Bartleson, 
Abe Caruthers, Eliot Church, F. Garrison, 
Mrs. Ola Genolin, Asher M. Hawk, S. B. 
Higgins, A. S. Knapp, H. O. Luck, G. A. Sielly 
and A. D. Watson. 





OBITUARY. 


WILFRED F. ROOT. 

Wilfred F. Root 
firm of Wilfred F. Root & Son, Brattleboro, 
Vt., died February 28, after an operation for 
cirrhosis of the Mr. Root, who 
fifty years of age, and a native of Brattleboro, 
had been in the drug business there thirty-two 
years, first as clerk in the George E. Greene 


senior member of the drug 


liver. was 


store and afterwards as sole owner of the busi- 
ness to which his son, Ralph C. Root, was 
admitted a few months ago. 

“he deceased was president of the Vermont 
Pharmaceutical Association in 1902-5, of 
which he had been secretary in 1898-1900, and 
had also been a member and president of the 
Vermont Board of was the 
first president of the New England Association 
of Boards of Pharmacy organized at Boston 
in 1907. Mr. Root the American 
Pharmaceutical Association in 1912. 

Mr. Root is survived by his wife, who was 
Miss Nellie Bond, and by his son.—The Drug- 


cists’ Circular. 


s 


Pharmacy. He 


joined 


ERNEST J. LEDERLE. 


Ernest J. Lederle, Health Commissioner of 
New York City from 1902 to 1904 and from 
1910 to 1914, and widely renowned as a chem- 
ist and bacteriologist, died March 7 in a san- 
itarium near Goshen, N. Y. He was 53 years 
old and was born on Staten Island. He was a 
graduate of the Columbia University School 


of Mines. 


JACOB HASSLACHER. 


Jacob Hasslacher, well known in chemical 
circles, died at his home, 322 West 100th Street, 
in the city of New York, on the morning of 
March 15, in the sixty-ninth year of his age 

Mr. Hasslacher came to New York in 1884, 
and with Franz Roessler, established the firm 
of Roessler & Hasslacher, manufacturing and 
importing chemists, and in 1889 the co-part- 
nership was incorporated under the name of 


the Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co. 





SOCIETIES AND COLLEGES. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE ON THE 
PHARMACEUTICAL SYLLABUS. 
BULLETIN XXVII. 

To the Members of the National Committee 

on the Pharmaceutical Syllabus: 


I hand you herewith the financial statement 
of the (Committee for the period August &, 
1919, to April 21, 1920. 


RECEIPTS. 


1919 

Aug. 8 Cashonhand...........- $124.53 

Oct. 13. National Assoc. Boards of 
eee ie 25.00 

13. American Conference of 
Pharm. Faculties 25.00 

15 American Pharmaceutical 
25.00 


Association 


Sale of 3 copies of the Syl 
labus 3.82 


$203 35 
1919 DISBURSEMENTS 


Oct. 13 T. J. Bradley, for postage 


stamps and clerical as 
sistance ; $ 15.00 
1920 
Feb. 28 T. J. Bradley, for clerical 
assistance 10.00 
Apr. 21 Cash on hand 178.35 
$203 .35 
I now have on hand about one hundred 
copies of the Syllabus. 
(Signed) CrtypE M. Snow, 


Sec retary Trea surer. 
Chicago, April 21, 1921. 
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BULLETIN XXVIII. 

The difficult times in which we have been 
doing the work have caused long and discour- 
aging delays in the preparation of the third 
edition of the Syllabus, but very nearly all 
of the material is now at hand and the first 
proof sheets of the introduction and the sec- 
tion on materia medica are being mailed to 
the Committee to-day. All members are re- 
quested to read these carefully, making cor- 
rections and criticisms, and return them to 
the Chairman without delay. Other proofs 
will follow in a short time. Afterwards re- 
vised proofs will be mailed for final correction 
before the book goes to press. 

Like many other plans and arrangements in 
these times, the agreement with the printer 
will have to be revised and it will be necessary 
to charge a somewhat higher price for the 
book than was agreed on last year. It ap- 
pears now that a price of $2.00 net, or $1.50 
for copies ordered and paid for in advance of 
publication, will be sufficient to pay the cost 
of producing the book. Unless there is objec- 
tion, the Secretary will proceed to solicit orders 
at these prices. 

BRADLEY, 

Chairman. 


(Signed) ‘THEODORE J. 


Boston, March 25, 1921. 


SECTIONS OF THE AMERICAN 
PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION 


The date for the next convention of the 
American Pharmaceutical Association is not so 
far ahead. It is nearly twelve months since 
the Washington meeting, and on September 5 
the sessions will open in New Orleans.  Prob- 
ably some of the Section officers have their 
programs well under way; for some there is 
still much work to do. Not infrequently a 
follow-up letter is required to bring a response 
for papers. The programs will appear in the 
August issue of the JOURNAL, and copy should 
be in by the 25th of July, or earlier. 


SPRING MEETING OF AMERICAN 
CHEMICAL SOCIETY. 


The annual Spring meeting of the American 
Chemical Society will be held with the Roches- 
ter Section, Tuesday, April 26, to Friday, 
April 29, inclusive, at Rochester, N. Y. Prep- 
arations are being made by the officers of the 
society to accommodate thousands of members 
and their guests and the present outlook is 
for one of the most successful meetings. 
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Programs have been announced for the va- 
rious sections. It is said that the division of 
chemistry of medicinal products, formerly the 
pharmaceutical chemistry, has 
given a new impetus by the change in name. 


division of 


The present name is more descriptive of the 
field covered by the activities of this division. 
Some interesting papers have been assured for 
their particular part of the program. 


THE DISTRICT CONFERENCES OF THE 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
BOARDS OF PHARMACY. 


The plan suggested by Past President John 
Cully of the National Association of Boards of 
Pharmacy, to hold district conferences of State 
proving successful 


Boards of Pharmacy, is 


It is bringing about greater uniformity in 


examinations, and acquainting the various 
sections with the difficulties they have to con- 
tend with, and presents opportunities of ex 
changing experiences. Just now a topic seems 
to be of interest relating to prerequisite legis- 
lation, how to secure it for the states without 
such provisions. Recently representatives of 
the Boards of North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Tennessee, Virginia and West Virginia con- 
vened in Asheville for a two days’ session 
The following delegates attended: C. P 
Greyer, Morganton, N. C.; Kelly E. Bennet, 
Bryson City, N. C.; I. A. Rigby, Spartansburg, 
S. C.; Frank M. Smith, Charleston, S. C.; 
Harry Whitehouse, Johnson City, Tenn.; Ira 
B. Clark, Nashville, Tenn.; O. O. Older, 
Charleston, W. Va.; B. E. Downs, Welch, W 
Va.; W. L. Lyle, Bedford, Va.; and A. L. I. 
Winne, Richmond, Va. Representing the 
National Association of Boards of Pharmacy: 
President Charles Gietner, St. Louis, Mo., and 
Secretary H. C. Christensen, Chicago, Ill. A. 
L. I. Winne, as vice-president of the national 
organization for this district, acted as chair- 
man. 


DELTA CHI NATIONAL CONVEN 
TION HELD IN INDIANAPOLIS 


PHI 


The Phi Delta Chi Fraternity (pharmaceu 
tical-chemical) convened in twenty-first Grand 
Council meeting in Indianapolis, March 3-5 
About seventy delegates and visitors attended. 
Applications for charters were received from 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute and Highland 
Park College of Pharmacy. A number of 
entertainments were provided, and at a beau- 
tiful country home near Indianapolis an old 
fashioned chicken dinner was served; on this 
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oceasion Mr. Eli Lilly acted as toastmaster. 
The retiring president is Prof. Azor Thurston, 
who was presented with a beautiful gold watch, 
bearing the fraternity monogram. The other 
officers are Emory W. Thurston, Indianapolis, 


President; Adley B. Nichols, Philadelphia, 
Vice-President; 1,. ©. Heustis, Indianapolis, 
Secretary; C. V. Nichols, Anadarko, Okla., 


Treasurer, and R. P. Marsh, New York City, 
Editor. 


NEW YORK STATE PHARMACEUTICAL 
ASSOCIATION MEETING. 

At a meeting held March 3rd at the New 
York Drug and Chemical Club, the committee 
of time and place for next convention, con- 
sisting of F. H. Rodgers, Chairman, Jacob 
Rehfuss, Charles F. Fischer, Fred. J. Budel- 
man and Robert S. Lehman, tentatively de- 
cided that it should be held at the Churchill 
Hall, Stamford in the Catskills, N. Y. The 
time set is the week beginning June 20th. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN COLLEGE 
OF PHARMACY. 

During March the University of Michigan 
College of Pharmacy entertained the following 
visitors, who delivered addresses before the 
students and faculty: March 3, Dean C. A. 
Dye spoke on “Some Problems and Ideals in 
March 9, Dean C. B. Jordan was 
the speaker, who chose for his topic, ‘The 
Need of Better Trained Pharmacists.’’ March 
17, H. S. Noel addressed the Prescott Club on 
“Getting the Most out of Business,” and on 
March 24, W. H. Blome discussed the alcohol 
problem and its relation to the pharmacist, 


Pharmacy ;”’ 


physician, and the public. 
MILWAUKEE HAS A VETERAN 
DRUGGISTS’ ORGANIZATION. 
Milwaukee druggists have organized a vet- 
eran druggists’ associacion patterned after the 
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Chicago V. D. A., founded by Thos. N. Jamie- 
son. 
and 


The object is to promote congeniality 
good-fellowship, particularly among the 
older druggists. The association will meet the 
third Thursday of month at 1 P.M. 
luncheon, at which the discussion of business 
prohibited. Any member 
whose birthday anniversary occurs during the 
month will be decorated with a carnation at 
the luncheon held that month. The dues are 
one dollar and the first twenty-five members 
comprise the charter membership. The num- 
ber of associate members will be unlimited. 
The president and vice-president will be elected 
annually and cannot succeed themselves. A 
secretary-treasurer will also be elected annu- 
ally and a sergeant-at-arms will be appointed 
The officers for the en- 
suing year are: Wm. F. Kaiser, President; 
Geo. L. Baldauf, Vice-president; E. G. Raeuber, 
Secretary-treasurer, and H. F. Wussow, Sergeant- 
alt-Arms. 

Madison, Wis., under Dr. Edward Kremers, 
and Minnesota, under Dean F. J. Wulling, 
have also organized similar associations. 


each 


problems will be 


for a one-year term. 


OFFICERS OF NEW YORK COLLEGE OF 
PHARMACY. 

Following the election of officers of the Col- 
lege of Pharmacy of the City of New York, 
Prof. H. V. Arny presented a paper on ‘‘Phar- 
macy One Hundred Years Ago.”’ 

The following are the officers of the College 
for the ensuing President, Nicholas 
Murray Butler; Vice-Presidents, Charles F. 
Chandler, William Jay Schieffelin and Henry 
C. Lovis; Secretary, Charles W. Holzhauer; 
Assistant Secretary, Arthur J. Bauer; Treasurer, 
Clarence O. Bigelow; Trustee, to serve one year, 
Richard H. Timmermann; 7,rustees, to serve 
three years, William P. Ritchey, David Cos- 
tello, Ernest Staufien, V. Chapin Daggett and 
Charles A. Ricksecker. 


year: 





THE PHARMACIST AND THE LAW. 


PRIVATE FUNDS FOR DRY-LAW 
ENFORCEMENT. 

There are, perhaps, conditions which per- 
mit of the addition to public funds for specific 
purposes; it is debatable whether or not it is 
in the public interest to receive such donations 
for enforcing prohibition laws. Willingness to 
donate has been expressed by quite a number 


of individuals and some organizations. There 


is evident a want of confidence in Federal and 
State Governments. It is this situation which 
is distressing, namely, that prohibition regula- 
tions are violated by those who have high 
regard for most laws. The consequence can 
only be disrespect for government and law. 
Financial aid to enforcement of law seems at 
first thought commendable, but the results will 


be nearly as harmful as disregard of law. 
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BILIL. IN PENNSYLVANIA LEGISLATURE 
SEEKS TO DISPLACE BOARDS 
OF PHARMACY. 

House Bill 856 introduced in the Pennsylvania 
Legislature provides for taking over the Penn- 
sylvania Board of Pharmacy by a Bureau of Pro 
fessional Education to be created and made 
part of the Department of Education. It pro 
vides that the pharmacy board and all similar 
boards shall hereafter be under the control 
of the Superintendent of Public Instruction 
and the State Board of Education. That all 
licenses shall be issued by said Bureau and 
the examinations prepared under its direction 


PURE DRUG BILL IN MINNESOTA 


No. 564, Mr. 
the Minnesota Legislature, is a bill having to 


Ss. F. by Swanson, now in 


do with the misbranding and adulteration of 
In its general prohibiting and defining 


the 


drugs. 
provisions, this measure follows closely 
Pure Food and Drugs Act, making the same 
allowance for the sale of officially titled prod 
ucts of unofficial standard, when that standard 
is stated on the label 

The distinctive point of difference betwee: 
this proposed measure and existing pure drug 
statutes is that it defines as prima facie evidence 
of violation refusal to sell any sample to an 
agent of the Board oi Pharmacy, or the con- 
cealing of any drug when sought by such an 
agent. The enforcement of the act is placed 
with the Board of Pharmacy. 

In both houses of the legislature, the mea 
sure has been recommended for passage by the 
Committee on Public Welfare and Health 


CERTAIN U.S. P. AND N. F. PREPARA- 
TIONS CLASSIFIED AS INTOX- 
ICATING LIQUOR. 
A Treasury Decision (T. D. 3141), signed 
Paul F. Myers, Acting Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue, and approved on March 
by D. F. Houston, Secretary of the 
Treasury, adds several U. S. P. and N. F 


by 
2nd 


BOOK NOTICES 
PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
Treatise on General and Industrial Organi 
Chemistry. By Dr. E. Molinari. Translated 
from the Third Italian Edition by Thomas H. 
Published by P. Blakiston’s Son & 
Philadelphia. 1921. Pp. 470. 


Pope. 

Company, 

Price, $8.00. 
It is unnecessary to call our readers’ atten- 
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preparations to the list given in Regulations 60 
and therein held to be fit for beverage pur- 
poses, and after the decision is effective they 
manufactured and sold only in the 


may be 


same manner as intoxicating liquors are han- 
dled. 
To 


concerned: 


The Decision reads: 


Federal prohibition directors and others 


Effective 90 days from the date hereof 
the 
included in the U. 


preparations named below which are 
S. Pharmacopoeia and 
the National Formulary are hereby classed 
as being fit for beverage purposes 

Spirit Ether, or Hoffman's Drops, U.S. P. 

Elixir Terpin Hydrate, N. F 

Wine of Pepsin, N. F. 

Wine of Beef, N. F 

Distilled spirits and wines may, how- 
ever, be used in the manufacture of such 
preparations, but after manufacture they 
will be regarded as intoxicating liquor and 
may be sold, purchased, bartered, trans- 
delivered, 
the 


ported, imported, exported, 
furnished, possessed or used only in 
manner provided for other similarly classed 
official preparations listed in Subdivision 
b), Section 60 of Regulations 60. 
Paut F. Myers, 

Acting Commissioner of Internal Rei 
Approved March 2, 1921 

D. F. Houston, 

Secretary of the T 


enue 


reasury 


TOBACCO NEXT. 

An anti-cigarette bill forbidding the sale of 
cigarettes in Utah, was signed by Governor 
Charles R. Masey, March 8. The bill 
prohibits other smoking in public places 


also 


PREREQUISITE LAW IN MISSOURI 

Amendments for consideration by the Mis- 
souri Legislature provide for the prerequisite 
of graduation to become effective January 1, 
1923. 


AND REVIEWS. 
tion to the great popularity and acceptability 
of this work. The two volumes of Molinari 


which appeared some years ago, covering 
organic and inorganic chemistry, have met 
with great success, because they cover with 
scientific accuracy the presentation of general 
chemistry, and at the same time_present satis- 


factorily a large number of the chemical in- 
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dustries which have been built up on the 
utilization of many of the chemical sub- 
stances described. 

Molinari’s books are, of course, not complete 
works on chemical technology, but are mainly 
books on general chemistry to which have been 
added these sections going into considerable 
detail on the applications of many of the chem- 
ical substances, and the combination of the 
two has proved to be quite attractive to the 
chemical student. 

The new edition of the organic chemistry 
is coming out in English form in several 
parts, and the part before us deals only with 
the chemistry of aliphatic compounds, and 
does not take up any of the aromatic, or other 
cyclic compounds. 

We note in the preface to the Third Italian 
Edition, of which the present book is a trans- 
lation, the author states that in this edition 
account is taken of the industrial progress in 
the various branches of chemistry up to the end 
of the year 1913, and, for the period of the war, 
only data referring to Italy can be guaran- 
teed. This must be borne in mind, and al- 
lowance must be made, therefore, for the want 
of later information in certain sections. 

Coming now to some closer examination 
of the new edition, we find that in the dis- 
cussion of illuminating gas manufacture, the 
presentation here is rather one-sided, as coal 
distillation in retorts is alone discussed, 
water-gas having been covered in the inorganic 
volume. From the point of view of the reader, 
this is unfortunate, especially because of the 
practice which involves mixed 
methods. It is true that the author describes 
and illustrates, on page 44, a modern vertical 
retort distillation equipment as manufactured 
and largely used on the continent at the pres- 
ent time. One would have to turn over, as 
before stated, to the inorganic volume to get 
present-day 


American 


any information as to 
American methods. 

The petroleum industry is referred to at 
considerable length, but with what to an Amer- 
ican seems to be a disproportionately large 
operations, 


proper 


mention of the older Russian 
American conditions are correspondingly scant- 
ily considered and Mexican production hardly 
at all. Yet, in 1919 the United States pro- 
duced 69 per cent and Mexico 16 per cent 
of the world’s petroleum, while Russia pro- 
duced 5 percent of the same. More specifi- 
cally, the whole question of gasoline pro- 
duction, as we know it in the United States, is 
treated in a totally inadequate manner. No 
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mention is made of its extraction from natural 
gas, and the reference to ‘“‘cracking”’ gives no 
idea of its importance as a source of gasoline. 
The large use of fuel oil as a source of motive 
power, and its use in modern ships is not any- 
where mentioned. 

The discussion of acetylene is very satisfac- 
tory. Both its chemical relationships and 
its industrial applications are well stated. 

The whole subject of ethyl alcohol is handled 
with great particularly the 
question of fermentation, and the part played 
therein by enzyme action. In fact, the whole 
matter of enzymes as catalytic agents in the 


completeness, 


processes of life is given attention and a quite 
full presentation. The amylo process of alco- 
production starchy 
fully described and illustrated. 
from waste wood and 


materials is 
The produc- 
waste 


holic from 
tion of alcohol 
sulphite liquors is also described. 

Mention is made of the production in Ger- 
many during the recent war of glycerin by 
biological processes in connection with alco- 
holic fermentation, a process which promises 
considerable future value. 

The industrial 
carried out with the 
column of Barbet, is also illustrated on page 
230. 

Incident to the description of nitroglycerine, 


manufacture of ether, as 


continuous rectifying 


the whole subject of explosives is taken up, in- 
cluding nitrocellulose and smokeless powder, 
and various classes of detonating substances. 
As the author says, this is done so as to enable 
one to study and classify explosives, even 
though differently constituted. The 
on this subject is very complete, and much 


section 


valuable information is found therein. 

Bearing in mind the statement of the 
Italian author that it has been impossible to 
bring down industrial applications in most 
cases beyond the year 1913, the book is quite 
satisfactory. Of course, it does not present, 
as before mentioned, a very complete showing 
industrial chemistry with 
familiar in this 


of many lines of 


which we are particularly 
country, and for them we will have to turn 
to distinctly American works on industrial 
subjects. 

With the issue of the other parts of the or- 
ganic volume of Molinari, the chemical stu- 
dent will certainly have a most valuable book 
of reference. SAMUEL P. SADTLER. 

Creative Chemistry. By Edwin E.£Slosson. 
Published by The Century Co., New York. 
A book on chemistry written especially for 
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the layman. which assumes no previous knowl- 
edge of the science from the reader. Dr. E. E. 
Slosson is the Literary Editor of the Jndepen- 
dent. The Chemical Foundation is distributing 
a limited number of copies of above-named 
book in an educational campaign in the in- 
terests of American chemical industries, present 
and future. The importance of chemistry and 
its products was realized during the war. If 
the United States desires that the chemical 
industries develop, then the people must be 
interest in the 
This is the 


educated to take a livelier 
related studies and 
object of the Chemical Foundation, a quasi- 
public corporation, formed at the suggestion 


of the Government to purchase the seized 


activities. 


German chemical patents, and license them to 
American citizens; also to aid in every pos- 
sible way the development of these industries, 
as such, and in protective and destructive 
warfare. Sent out with this book is a copy 
of the report of U. S. Tariff Commission, show- 
ing the progress of the American Coal Tar 
Industry up to June 30, 1920, and a pamphlet 
explaining the organization of the Chemical 
Foundation. 


Hendricks’ Commercial Register. Published 
by A. E. Hendricks Co., New York. More 
than 2,500 pages. An annual register of pro- 
ducers, manufacturers, dealers and consum- 
ers, in various industries, including the chem- 
ical. It contains a classified trade section 
with over 18,000 headings, also a trade name 
section listing more than 21,000 trade marks 
and trade names, and an alphabetical section 
in which all names appearing in the classified 
section are arranged alphabetically with par- 
ticulars regarding their main industry and 
address. 


Bulletin of the University of Wisconsin; 
Serial No. 1072; General Series No. 856. ‘‘The 
Redistillation of Aqueous Distillates Resulting 
from the Production of Volatile Oils. IT.” 
By Roland E. Kremers. The University of 
Wisconsin Pharmaceutical Experiment Sta- 
tion, October 1920. Quoting the Prefatory 
Note: “The cultivation of aromatic plants on 
a larger scale made it possible to attack the 
study of the aqueous distillates in a more 
satisfactory manner than heretofore. What- 
ever the economic significance of these results 
may prove to be, their biochemical significance 
cannot be questioned.’’ The distillates of 
four oils are reported on, Wormwood, Tansy, 
Milfoil and Peppermint. We quote the sum- 
mary: 
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“From the physical and chemical data 
gathered, it will be seen that in all four oils, 
methyl alcohol is the largest single constituent. 
Apparently as minor constituents, formalde- 
hyde, acetone, ethyl alcohol, and furfural have 
been indicated. There is, therefore, a general 
similarity between the results obtained and 
yet there are noteworthy differences as well. 
The most noticeable are those of the pepper- 
mint fractions which yielded both sulfur and 
nitrogen containing compounds in addition to 
The tansy 
tillate contained isovaleric acid, and the mil- 


the oxygenated derivatives. dis- 
foil fractions separated a small quantity of 
borneol.”’ 


Standards of Pine Oil for Medicinal Use. 
By Hilda Wiese. Same as foregoing, Serial 
1070; General Series No. 854. The conclu- 
reached from the preliminary experi- 
ments reported are, ‘‘that shaking commercial 


sions 
pine oil with 35 p. c. sulphuric acid gives the 
largest yield of terpin hydrate, but there are 
other factors, such as temperature and rate of 
shaking, whether constantly or intermittently, 
which influence the formation of terpin hy- 
7" * * * “Time and experience must 
data 


drate.’ 
show whether standards based on the 
here submitted will prove generally satisfac- 
factory. But temporary standards based on 
rational experimentation must more 
satisfactory than no standards at all.” 


prove 


The Effect of Shaking Alkalinized Aqueous 
Solutions of Arsphenamine and Aqueous Solu- 
tions of Neoarsphenamine in the Presence of 


Air. By George B. Roth, Pharmacologist, 
Hygienic Laboratory, U. S. Public Health 
Service. Reprint from the Public Health Re- 


Pages 2205-2210. 
aqueous 


ports, September 17, 1920. 

““Summary.—Shaking alkalinized 
solutions of arsphenamine or aqueous solutions 
of neoarsphenamine in the presence of air 
renders them highly toxic, as shown by intra- 
venous administration to white rats. The in- 
crease in toxicity caused by such shaking is 
presumably due to the oxidation of these com- 
pounds to p-oxyphenylarsenoxide, commonly 
called ‘arsenoxide,’ inasmuch as shaking a solu- 
tion of neoarsphenamine in the absence of air 
does not increase the toxicity of such a solu- 
tion.”’ 

““Conclusion.—The toxicity 
aqueous solutions of arsphenamine or aqueous 
solutions of neoarsphenamine is greatly influ- 
enced by the manner in which they are pre- 
pared for administration.” 


of alkalinized 
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Red Book Price List. Druggists’ Circular, Leipzig: Theodor Steinkopff. M. 20. For 
New York, 1921. The value of this annual is review see Z. angew. Chem., 33, II, 464, 1920. 


evidenced by the index to contents: : : ' . 
Elementary Practical Biochemistry. By W. 


Osborne. Melbourne: W. Ramsay. 184 
pp. For review see Nature, 106, 403, 1920. 


Section A.—Pages 4 to 37: Drugs, Chemicals, A 
Galenicals, etc. 

Section B.—Pages 38 to 60: Vaccines, Se- 
rums, and other Biologicals. Principles of Biochemistry for Students of 
Medicine, Agriculture and Related Sctences. 
By T. Brailsford Robinson. Philadelphia: 


Lea & Febiger. 633 pp. $8.00. 


A Practical Medical Dictionary of Words 
Used in Medicine with Their Derivation and 
Pronunciation, Including Dental, Veterinary, 
Chemical, Botanical, Electrical, Life Insurance 
and Other Special Terms. By Thomas L. 
Stedman. Sixth edition. New York: Wil- 

Grundlagen der analytischen Chemie. By liam, Wood & Co. 1144 pp. $6.50. For 
W. Ostwald. Seventh edition. Dresden and review see J. Am. Med. Assoc., 75, 1739, 1920. 


Section C.—Pages 61 to 206: Proprietary 
Preparations, Medicinal, Toilet and Domestic. 

Section D.—Pages 207 to 230: Directory of 
Manufacturers and Proprietors of the Prepara- 
tions in Sections B and C. 

Section E.—Pages 231 to 243: Complete 
Price Lists of Individual Proprietors—A Buy- 
ers’ Directory. 





FRENCH MARKET—-NEW ORLEANS 


The French Market in New Orleans, one of the famous market places of the world, 
stretching for four blocks along Decatur Street in the very heart of the densely settled com- 
munity, was founded more than two centuries ago. 


This market place affords to the visitor one of his most interesting studies of life in the 
Crescent City. In the old days, the French Market daily witnessed the gathering of a real 
congress of nations. Here came the Spanish, the French, the Italians, the Portuguese, even 
the Indian vendors and traders in merchandise of a variety scarcely to be found in any other 
place in the country. 
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One end of the Old French Market, New Orleans. Here each morning housewives from every 
walk of life gather, basket in hand, to select the delicacies which have made New Orleans famous 
for her cuisine throughout the world. 
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Nearby is the lugger landing on the Mississippi River where sailing and power boats 
congregate after their trips to the Bayou and the lake sections for their cargoes of the finest 
oysters, fish and shell fish of all kinds. But a short trip is necessary between the production 
and retail marketing of all these splendid products in New Orleans and French Market forms 
the important link wherein the buyers of all the city, usually the housewives themselves, make 
their purchases for the day and are secure in their knowledge of getting their foodstuffs fresh 
and at their very best. 

Originally of one building, old style, arched and tile construction, in later years French 
Market has grown until it now has four blocks in length and a full half block in width. One 
section is devoted to meats entirely, another to fish and shell fish and two to vegetables and 
fruit. 

In French Market in addition to the vast supplies of staple goods, the visitor is kept 
constantly interested by the variety of oddities among the vegetables, herbs, fruits and fish 
Here are gathered products not only of Louisiana, but of the lands surrounding the Gulf of 
Mexico. 

The visitor to the Crescent City usually knows in advance of the French Market and the 
wide publicity it has been given is well earned. The American Pharmaceutical Association 
will convene in New Orleans curing the week of September 5 








The A.Ph. A. Patrons of the Advertising Pages 


THE JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION aims to give 
its advertisers full value; this is possible by the codperation of the member- 
ship of the American Pharmaceutical Association—attention is therefore 
directed to the pages carrying the messages of the Advertising Patrons. 
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